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fer entrance of Italy with her full military and 

naval forces into the struggle on the side of the 

Allies would make so great a difference to the 
immediate prospects of the war that its apparent immi- 
nence has made most people in this country disinclined 
to say very much about it—until it happens. The 
grounds for expecting it to happen have not been appre- 
ciably added to during the past week, but if less were 
staked on the issue few observers probably would remain 
doubtful. Meanwhile the Westminster Gazette has been 
able to publish conclusive evidence as to the part lately 
played by M. Venizelos, in the shape of the letter which 
that statesman addressed to the King of Greece in 
January, setting forth the grounds on which he advised 
immediate Greek intervention. There is only one argu- 
ment that can have carried more weight than “hose which 
M. Venizelos urged in favour of his policy : if there were 
any doubt before as to the national interests of Greece 
having been sacrificed to the private sentiments of the 
royal family, none remains now. 





* * * 


The British success near Ypres this week seems to have 
been in its way quite as substantial as that of Neuve 
Chapelle. The Germans’ view, at any rate, of its im- 
portance is proved by the enormous number of casualties 
which they have thought it worth while to incur in the 
vain effort to recover the lost position. As for our own 
casualties, we only know that they were “ very heavy.” 
Mr. Lloyd George’s announcement on Wednesday of the 
number of men now concentrated on the comparatively 
narrow front which the British forces are defending in 
France certainly came as a surprise to most people. Allow- 
ing for losses which have been replaced and for the forces 
which are engaged in other parts of the world, it appears 


that we have already put practically a million men into 
the firing line ; and the greater part, if not the whole, of 
the units which are known as the New Armies (or 
Kitchener's Army) are still in these islands. That is 
very satisfactory knowledge ; and no less satisfactory is 
the further information, given by the Chancellor, that 
we now not only have sufficient ammunition for our 
immediate needs, but have accumulated a _ certain 
reserve, and are manufacturing for our Allies as well. 


* * * 


In the course of his speech on Tuesday the Prime 
Minister mentioned two interesting statistical facts. He 
stated that nearly 50 per cent. of all the miners of mili- 
tary age in Great Britain had already joined the Colours. 
Considering that a further 25 per cent, at least must be 
deducted for those who have been, or would be, rejected 
on medical grounds, and that a considerable number have 
been restrained from enlisting because their services were 
more urgently required at home, this does not look as if 
conscription would add much strength to our armies as 
far as the greatest trade in the country (after agriculture) 
is concerned. The other statistical fact was that the main 
armament firms are registering “‘ the very high average 
figure of from 67 to 69 hours’ work per week per man.” 
How this figure is to be reconciled with the alarmist 
statements regarding time lost that were circulated 
apparently on high authority two or three weeks ago, 
and with the figures more recently issued by the Ship- 
building Employers’ Federation, the average member of 
the public must be puzzled to know. 

* * * 


Some light is thrown on the problem by the long and 
explicit statement that was issued by the Boilermakers’ 
Society at the beginning of the week. This statement 
deserves a great deal more publicity than it has received, 
and we should like to reproduce it in full, but we have 
only space for a quotation. The figures given by the 
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employers, it declares, for the time lost in the shipyards 
during March— 


refer to men, more than 60 per cent. of whom are on ordinary merchant 
work. Men onthis work are delayed by want of material, and employers 
are refusing to allow them to transfer their services to warship work. 


The Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation have in their employment . 


sufficient men of all trades to man every job or every warship, men 
whom they could depend on to work till they fell down from sheer 
exhaustion. .. . 

The figures take no allowance of the days in March on which outside 
work had been suspended. They make no note that thousands of 
the strongest and healthiest have gone to the front and the residue, 
who were of no use to the recruiting sergeant or have been refused by 
the doctor, have been supplemented by a few who get no employment 
at other times, and never were, and never will be, of use to anybody. 
Further, they are supplemented by a considerable number of men 
who had been superannuated and pensioned as unfit for work. . . . 

Yet these are expected to work seven shifts a week of 12 hours per 
shift, and never lose a quarter. 


It thus appears that the employers’ figures include all 
their private work in which most of the loss of time has 
taken place. The Prime Minister’s figures (covering, 
perhaps, fewer firms) refer to the only work in which the 
nation is interested—namely, the work on munitions of 
war. 
* * * 
The statement continues : 


The whole case, as presented to the Chancellor, is a most wicked 
slander. . . 

Certain employers have made general complaints, and when details 
were asked for, these complaints have been withdrawn, as they would 
not bear investigation. One federated firm last week sent a report to 
the Admiralty and to the Committee on Production that all riveters 
had struck work on important warship work. [This, it will be remem- 
bered, was published in the London Press.] This telegram created the 
strongest possible feeling against the men in London official circles. 
On the case being referred to the Society’s officials it was found there 
had been no strike and no stoppage of any kind. A week has passed 
and we have had no explanation of the mistake and no apology for the 
slanderous action of the firm. . . . 

The shipbuilding employers have had assurances from the union that 
no men will be allowed wantonly to lose time and go unpunished, and 
a scheme to secure this has been agreed upon between the federation 
and the union. In a few cases we have found the men guilty and have 
heavily fined them for their neglect. Of all the men usually complained 
of by the federation, however, not one in twenty has had the charge 
brought home to him, showing how frivolous their charges usually are. 
The court, I may add, consists of representatives of the union and of 
employers, where employers are willing to send representatives. . . . 

If the Chancellor wishes the present truth, and not a set of figures to 
support a fixed line of policy previously resolved upon, he can have 
abundant proof to discredit utterly all the statements and figures he 


has yet received. 
* * * 


Mr. Wing’s motion in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day met with the fate it deserved. The incident simply 
showed that ardent temperance reformers would, as we 
pointed out last week, be much better advised to remain 
in the background and, if possible, silent at the present 
juncture. If they attempt to score public triumphs they 
can only defeat their own ends. Mr. Wing, no doubt, 
hoped to get his motion through by putting his fellow 
Members in a dilemma, but all he succeeded in doing was 
in making the House cut a somewhat ridiculous figure 
and in emphasising the suspicion of cant which has 
always clung to a movement that habitually speaks of 
“temperance ’’ when it means total abstention. (The 
suspicion is unjustified, of course, but why does not the 
movement revise its nomenclature ?) For the House of 
Commons to have prohibited the sale of alcohol within its 
precincts would not only have been a piece of manifest 
hypocrisy, it would have been entirely beside the point. 
As an example it might conceivably have induced a few 


more normally temperate people to banish alcohol from 
their tables, but does anyone imagine that it would have 
led one single intemperate riveter—even if he did not see 
through it—to drink a glass the less? The duty of the 
representatives of the people is to impose upon them- 
selves in their clubs as well as in the House of Commons 
the same restrictions as they intend to impose upon their 
constituents ; no more and no less. Sheer buncombe 
like Mr. Wing’s resolution can only serve to harden 
opinion against all legislation on the subject. 


* * * 


We hope that the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will hasten to repudiate the mischievous 
as well as economically unsound answer given by the 
Postmaster-General to the Post Office employees who 
have asked for a “ war bonus ”’ on account of the rise in 
the cost of living. Mr. Charles Hobhouse states that 
not even the poorest paid postal official is to be given 
any rise, because the higher cost of living is a burden 
which has to be borne equally by all classes! It takes a 
rich man to forget that not only does an increase in the 
cost of living press much more severely on the poor than 
on the wealthy, but also that there are whole classes of 
workers whose family incomes it depresses actually 
below the level of healthy subsistence. The principle on 
which the wages in Mr. Hobhouse’s own Department are 
based is that in no case should they be less than this. 
In the Admiralty dockyards, and various other public 
departments, the lower grades have had their wages 
raised expressly on the ground of higher prices. The 
Government is, in fact, fully committed to such an in- 
crease. Mr. Hobhouse added that in view of the large 
number of employees affected the aggregate cost of an 
increase of wages would be too great for the Treasury to 
face. In other words, though small employers may be 
able to raise wages, large employers cannot be expected to 
do so! Once more we have the Government giving a 
practical demonstration of the fact that only those wage- 
earners who are able and prepared to use the weapon of 
the striker need expect to get a hearing for their claims. 
Mr. Charles Hobhouse, not for the first time, will have to 
be thrown over. 

* * * 


In connection with the work on war munitions, two 
cases reported the other day in the Manchester Guardian 
give glimpses of a side of the picture which is scarcely 
ever presented to the public. The first was that of a girl 
under 18 years of age, who had been made to work in an 
ammunition factory in Leeds for 25 hours continuously, 
at the end of which time she, not surprisingly, met with an 
accident. The number of hours permissible under the 
Factory Act have been considerably extended, but not, 
needless to say, to this amount. The Home Office 
thought fit to prosecute the employer, but the magistrate 
adjourned the case sine die, and declared that if he were 
compelled to proceed with it he would endeavour to deal 
with the offenders under the Probation Act. The second 
case was that of a workman at the Enfield Small Arms 
Factory, who died last week of overstrain caused by 
prolonged exertion. He had worked 80 hours a week for 
eight months. It is not unreasonable that men should be 
asked in war time to take the risk of dying for their 
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country in this way, but it is both unreasonable and un- 
generous in the face of such facts that employers should 
ignore the effects of overstrain on time-keeping and 
ascribe lost time solely to alcoholic excess. As regards the 
case of the girl, we hope the proceedings will be con- 
tinued, by mandamus if necessary. The state of mind of 
a magistrate who thinks that the nation can gain any- 
thing even momentarily by working young girls for 25 
hours at a stretch ought not to be encouraged ; there is 
more of panic than of patriotism in it. 


* * * 


The Select Committee’s proposals for the new central 
and local authorities to deal with military pensions and 
allowances are far from satisfactory, and ought to be 
greatly improved upon, if not by the Government at any 
rate by the House of Commons. To make the new cen- 
tral authority a statutory committee of the Royal 
Patriotic Fund, and to give that very anomalous entity 
one quarter of the membership, seems to us a hopelessly 
bad arrangement. The Trade Unions, and “ Labour ” 
generally, will get but two representatives out of twenty- 
five members, and these two are to be not appointed by 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Con- 
gress, but actually chosen by the Government, though 
the Prince of Wales’s Fund and the Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Families Association are each to appoint their own couple 
of representatives. There is to be a paid chairman 
(amount not stated). It is not explained which Minister 
of the Crown will answer for the new Committee to the 
House of Commons, or, indeed, whether any control by 
Parliament is to be permitted. This is a vital point, 
which we commend to the notice of the Labour Party 
in the House. At present not even a question is allowed 
to be put to any Minister about the Prince of Wales's 
Fund—the Speaker simply refuses it admission to the 
Order Paper on the ground that this is a private fund, 
for which neither the King nor. any member of the 
Government has any responsibility! It ought to be 
made quite clear, in the statute that will be required, 
which Minister of the Crown will be responsible to Parlia- 
ment for the proceedings of the new authority about to be 
created by the authority of Parliament itself. 


* * * 


The suggested new local authorities are equally un- 
satisfactory. It is right that the existing organisation 
of Local Government should be used—something has at 
least been learnt since the independent “‘ Mayor’s Com- 
mittees * were so foolishly set up last August—but why 
call on the County and Borough Councils to create new 
committees to be packed with new co-opted members 
from outside the council, and why drag in even the tiniest 
boroughs and urban districts, some of them with only a 
few hundreds of inhabitants? Every county and 
county borough, and every non-county borough and 
urban district of over 20,000 inhabitants, has already got 
its statutory Old Age Pensions Committee, with members 
representing the Friendly Societies, the Trade Unions, 
the Women’s Societies, and the charitable organisations ; 
and with offices and staff and machinery for local inves- 
tigation. It seems wanton waste to insist on setting up 
new local committees merely for dealing with soldiers’ 


“dependents other than wives and children,” and for 
supplementing separation allowances—thereby increas- 
ing the burden on the local councillors, duplicating office 
machinery, and unnecessarily multiplying the number of 
separate people whom we send round to “ investigate ” 
the circumstances of the poor. We hope that the County 
Councils Association and the Municipal Corporations 
Association—with the co-operation of the President of 
the Local Government Board—will resist this incon- 
venient compulsory multiplication of the committees of 
local authorities. Let the Old Age Pension Committees 
do the work. 
* * ~ 

The question of what is to happen to illegitimate 
“War Babies” and their mothers is beginning to 
attract a good deal of public attention. Whether the 
number of cases is really so great as is alleged we do not 
know ; and we venture to think that no one else does, 
since, in the nature of things, there cannot be even so 
much as an approximate local census until the births 
are registered. Mr. Ronald M‘Neill stated in a letter to 
the Morning Post last week that he knew of one large 
town where over two thousand War Babies were ex- 
pected within the next few weeks, and we have heard 
of other cases which suggest that something like this 
may just possibly be true. At any rate, it may be taken 
for granted that there will be a considerable increase this 
year in the number of illegitimate children born in all 
parts of the country and that many of the mothers will be 
exceptionally young; and it is all to the good that the 
special circumstances of this epidemic should have 
aroused widespread sympathy and “ social compunc- 
tion.”” We are not sure that Mr. M‘Neill’s appeal for 
a special declaration of indulgence from the leaders of 
the Church will be successful, but, at all events, there is 
no reason to anticipate active opposition from that or 
other quarters for any measures of human provision 
which the Government may decide to take. Something 
will certainly have to be done, but a word of warning 
may be necessary. It would be both unjust and unwise 
to attempt in any such provision to discriminate between 
the offspring of soldiers and other legally fatherless 
babies. The claims and the value of the child are the 
main grounds for any sort of State action, and these 
factors are alike for all infants. No baby can ever 
deserve the truly appalling fate of being born and reared 
in a Workhouse. 

* * x 

The remarkable case of Mrs. Prevost Close furnishes 
an additional argument for the abolition of the Poor 
Law Authority as the instrument for discovering lunacy. 
This lady, of independent means and good social con- 
nections, living at a reputable address, of which the 
police were aware, lately found herself confined by force 
in the “ observation ward” of the Westminster work- 
house. She had been lured into the place—no doubt 
in good faith—by a police officer, who pretended he was 
taking her to see Sir Edward Henry, for whom she had 
asked. She was stripped by the workhouse nurse of 
all her clothing, and even of her rings, her body and her 
head were washed for vermin, and she was then reclothed 
in coarse workhouse garb, fed on workhouse rations, 
and kept in the company of raving lunatics for fifty-two 
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hours. This treatment was meted out to her without 
any certificate from a medical man, or from a magis- 
trate, as to her state of mind; and she was, at the end 
of the time, released by the visiting magistrate, who 
eventually came along, without any reflection either 
on her character or her sanity. To add insult to injury 
she was presented with a bill of 15s. for her maintenance, 
in order, as it was stated, to “relieve her from the 
stigma of pauperism ’’—a fraudulent statement, since 
no payment could remove her from the category of 
paupers, or relieve her from any “ stigma” attaching 
thereto. 
* * xt 

Mrs. Close’s only offence had been a visit to Scotland 
Yard to give information about two men in her neigh- 
bourhood whom she thought to be spies. Sir Edward 
Henry, the Commissioner at Scotland Yard, in reply 
to the appeal made by the lady herself and the remon- 
strances of her friends, states “‘ that he has personally 
investigated the circumstances of the case and is satis- 
fied that the police officials acted in the strictest accord 
with their duty as laid down by law, and that he is 
further satisfied that the greatest kindness and con- 
sideration were shown to the lady in question.” It is 
possible that the state of the law, which authorises any 
police constable to hand over any citizen, whom he 
happens to think lacking in sanity, to the superin- 
tendent of a workhouse, justifies Sir Edward Henry’s 
strange self-complacency. But if the police are not at 
fault the law clearly is. We hope that some member 
of Parliament will raise this question in the form of a 
demand that proper machinery should be provided, 
under medical supervision, for the reception of persons 
suspected of being “ lunatics wandering at large.” 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The adventure in 
Belfast of the Roman Catholic recruit named Kelly pro- 
duces an uncomfortable impression of the present state 
of feeling in the North of Ireland. Kelly, so the Daily 
News story went, having travelled from Derry for the 
purpose, turned up at the Old Town Hall in Belfast, and 
asked to be enrolled as an engineer in the Ulster division. 
He was asked if he intended first to change his religion, 
and on replying, No, he was dismissed and had to find his 
way back to Derry in a penniless condition. The secre- 
tary of the Unionist organisation denies that Kelly was 
subjected either to insult or to injury, but admits that 
that portion of His Majesty’s army which is controlled 
from Sir Edward Carson’s headquarters in Belfast is a 
political body, and that Kelly was politely informed that 
the Ulster division was composed of Unionist volunteers. 
The ineident reveals the advantageous position which Sir 
Edward Carson has quietly occupied since the beginning 
of the war. The Ulster leader knew what he wanted and 
got what he wanted, though his demand was one that no 
other political leader would have dared to make. There 
is an “Irish Brigade’’ drawn chiefly from the other 
thtee provinces, which is so called in order to attract 
Nationalist volunteers, and in which Mr. Redmond takes 
a fatherly interest; but the men who join it are not 
required to state their religion or their politics, or to 
interview Mr. Redmond’s secretaries. 


DESPERATE REMEDIES 


N his speech at Newcastle on Tuesday Mr. Asquith 
I dwelt, with very proper satisfaction, upon the 
genuine spirit of enthusiasm and _ self-sacrifice 
which has prompted so many hundreds of thousands 
of men in this country to join the Colours during the 
past eight months. No one who knows anything about 
the new armies will hesitate to endorse this tribute 
to the full, but we would suggest that, though foreign 
readers of our newspapers might hardly suspect it, 
there is scarcely a section, certainly no important 
section, of the non-combatant public that does not 
deserve a similar tribute. We refer to the subject 
not as a matter of self-congratulation, but because 
we believe that it is important that some people— 
Ministers amongst them-——should realise more clearly 
than they do the value and the implications of the 
existence of that spirit. It is said that at all times the 
public is a patient ass, but it has never before, we may 
safely affirm, in the whole course of the national history, 
exhibited the virtues of patience and‘ submission in 
the degree in which it has exhibited them during the 
past eight months. One side of the picture of England 
in War Time was painted in an American journal* 
recently by Mr. Alfred Zimmern : 


Not being an Englishman by race ( he wrote) I feel the freer to 
describe her. England is just English—far more English than 
anyone now living has ever seen her before. She is, in fact, 
exactly what she has been in every great crisis of her history 
as far back as her records go, since the time, that is, some centuries 
ago, when English nationality became a fixed and definite 
thing. England to-day is exactly what she was at the 
time of Crecy, of Agincourt, of Elizabeth, of Marlborough, of 
Pitt and Napoleon. Kitchener’s Army with its strange medley 
of types, its boisterous humour, its cheerful and inconsequent 
snatches of song and its desperate hard-working underlying 
seriousness might have walked straight out of Shakespeare’s 
Henry V. At last Englishmen have something to do which is 
really worth while, something that everybody, irrespective of 
class and rank, can put his heart into. It has given a wonderful 
stimulus to life. ‘ 


We believe that in substance that description is true 
and that the spirit of the nation is not only what 
it has been in the past but all we would have it. If 
it be objected that it does not become us to say so on 
this side of the Atlantic, we can only reply that we do 
not believe that the nation will fight its best in the sack- 
cloth and ashes which some people would have us wear. 
Humility and repentance are admirable exercises, 
but it is possible, perhaps, to have too much of them 
in war time, especially when they are recommended 
for ulterior reasons. 

But there is another side to the picture. Kitchener's 
Army may be a replica of Henry the Fifth’s, but we 
cannot believe the “ gentlemen in England now abed ” 
were in the least like our non-combatants of to-day. 
There is an element in the present mentality of the 
British public which was never there before, and that 
is its willingness, nay its positive anxiety, to accept 
discipline and obey the orders of its leaders. The 
complaint of those who cannot be in the trenches is 
not that they are asked to make too many sacrifices, but 
that they are asked to make too few, that they have no 
means of helping, that they are not even allowed to 





* The New Republic, March 20th, 1915. 
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bear their share of the anxiety which must accompany 
full knowledge of what is happening from day to day. 
Throughout the war the Government have enjoyed 
a degree of public confidence far greater than any of 
their predecessors have ever received or than any 
Government can ever really deserve. The insidious 
attacks that have been made on Minister after Minister 
have been entirely without effect. Even the pre- 
posterous censorship, most fertile of all possible sources 
of public suspicion and demoralisation, has done little 
harm. And the reason for this is not that the nation 
thinks its Ministers more trustworthy than it thought 
them before the war, but that by a healthy instinct 
it knows that vast responsibilities can only be borne 
when those who have to bear them are conscious of 
being trusted to the utmost, It will even go the length 
of submitting to the wanton insult of blinkers—to 
quote Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s admirable simile— 
if thereby its rulers may be enabled to feel themselves 
more secure in the saddle. 

But this attitude, admirable as it is in its origin and 
in many of its results, is not without danger. It is 
easy, for example, to imagine its being exploited in 
ways which in the long run would recoil and destroy 
it utterly. We do not suggest that any such danger 
is imminent, but no one who has observed the course 
of certain recent controversies can have failed to realise 
that the nation in its present mood might easily be 
rushed into the acceptance of any policy that could 
be plausibly represented as dictated by the vital needs 
of the struggle. The Government, of course, stands 
between us and any such possible extravagance, but 
there is always the chance of the Government yielding 
to a minority which has the courage amid the general 
silence to be sufficiently vociferous and to keep it up. 
There are, for example, at the present moment two 
minorities composed of entirely different sets of people 
which are demanding, the one prohibition and the other 
conscription. The two cases are singularly alike, 
except that the prohibitionists are the less assertive. 
In each the main motive force is derived not from the 
special circumstances of the war but from preconceptions 
which existed long before. In each there is no real 
public evidence to go upon. For both there is a great 
deal to be said; against both the strongest argument 
is the effect which they would have upon the moral 
stamina of the nation. The nation is certainly prepared 
to accept either or both with a minimum of resistance 
on the simple declaration of the Government that 
either or both are necessary. But as things stand no 
such declaration is likely to be forthcoming. 

We are not, as it happens, in favour of prohibition, 
either now or in the future, as a method of combating 
alcoholic excess, but we are quite prepared to admit that 
if there were no other way of securing the maximum 
output of war munitions prohibition ought to be adopted. 
We would further admit that quite apart from the 
necessities of war, if it were adopted under normal 
circumstances and after dve consideration, with the 
active moral support of an overwhelming majority 
of the people, it would unquestionably be productive 
of an enormous amount of good. But prohibition 
adopted now as a temporary measure and as a matter 





of obedience rather than of conviction would be in 
essence nothing more nor less than a piece of panic 
legislation, and would carry with it before the world, 
and, still more important, before ourselves, a gratuitous 
confession that even in the greatest of national crises 
we cannot refrain from self-indulgence and excess 
without external compulsion. In the same way with 
conscription, if there is no other practicable means of 
getting all the men we need—which is to say every 
man of military age who can be spared from his present 
employment without endangering the maintenance 
of necessary industries or services—then we admit 
that conscription ought to be adopted. We further 
admit that compulsory training (which is a rather 
different thing) if adopted’ calmly and deliberately 
in time of peace by the nation as a whole might be of 
great moral and physical value to the community. 
But conscription adopted now, or at any time before the 
war is ended, would be a disaster equivalent in its moral 
results upon the nation to a great defeat. For it would 
be a confession—quite unjustified as far as the very 
slender knowledge that we are permitted of the data 
goes—that a large section of the youth of the nation 
have failed to respond to the most urgent need that their 
country has ever had to face; and as such it would 
be trumpeted over the world. A volunteer may or 
may not be worth more in the field than a conscript 
(though his presence there has certainly an entirely 
different effect on those he leaves behind), but we have 
committed ourselves to the voluntary method of dealing 
with our present task and we cannot now abandon it 
unless we are prepared not only to admit its failure but 
to confirm every malicious assertion that has been made 
during the past eight months regarding our half- 
heartedness and lack of that unanimous national pur- 
pose that animates both our chief enemy and our Allies. 

Confession, as we have said, may be good for the soul, 
but confessions of this particular sort are not good for 
the spirit of a people at war. Only a truly desperate 
situation could justify such desperate remedies. England 
conscript and compulsorily “dry ” would still be able 
to fight; it would possibly have more men and more 
shells to hurl at the enemy; but it would fight in a 
different spirit and it would be far less willing, we believe, 
to fight to the end. At any rate, before contemplating 
these undesirable possibilities, we may as well wait 
for the evidence which the Government alone is able 
to give, and in the meantime decline to be disturbed 
by the black pictures which propagandists of various 
colours are earnestly engaged in drawing for us, And 
when we are tempted to read some dolorous leading 
article in the Morning Post or in one of Lord Northcliffe’s 
(now conscriptionist) organs, let us think better of it 
and re-read Henry V. instead. 


PLAYING FOR DELAY 


HE definite refusal of the coalowners even to 

! confer with the representatives of the miners 

is bringing the nation near to a grave crisis. 

The workmen, associated in the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, have asked for a “ war bonus ’’ increase 
of twenty per cent. on their present rates of pay, on the 
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ground of the increased cost of living. To ask for such a 
*‘ war bonus ’’—already granted, as the Board of Trade 
returns show, by all sorts of employers, to several 
millions of wage-earners-—is clearly within the miners’ 
right. There may conceivably be difficulties in the way 
of granting exactly what the men ask. The increase 
may be exaggerated. But the employers do not say so. 
They simply refuse to meet the men’s chosen representa- 
tives or to go into the question. At his meeting with the 
National Executive Committee of the Federation this 
week Mr. Runciman endeavoured to persuade the 
men to accept the employers’ dilatory proposal that 
the question should be dealt with separately in each 
locality, but the men, whilst carefully refraining from any 
threat, repeated their demand for Government interven- 
tion to bring about a national conference with the 
employers. That the miners are, by an overwhelming 
majority, in accord with their representatives is un- 
doubted and, indeed, undisputed. This means that 
if needs be practically the whole nine hundred thousand 
coalminers will hand in the necessary legal notices 
intimating that, on a given day, they will leave their 
employment. 

Of course, it will not be allowed to come to that. For 
the supply of coal to be interrupted just at the moment 
when the demands of the Fleet, the armament works, and 
all the thousands of factories turning out war stores are 
imperative would mean national ruin. The miners, to 
do them justice, are quite frank in saying that there 
simply must not be a strike. They are, for the most 
part, as full of patriotism as the most enthusiastic old 
colonel at the club. The Prime Minister announced 
that no fewer than 217,000 of them had enlisted, being 
nearly half of all the men, married or unmarried, within 
the age limits of 19 and 38. Others have sought to 
enlist, but have been refused on the ground that their 
labour was wanted in the pit. But there is no patriotism 
in failing to claim proper payment for work done—not, 
be it observed, with any advantage to the nation, to the 
Government, or to the coal consumer—merely in order 
to leave the swollen profits to the coalowners. To give 
notice to terminate their labour contracts is, owing to the 
employers’ obstinacy, the only way in which the men 
can get heard. We have chosen to organise our in- 
dustry, even so vital an industry as the coal supply, on 
the basis of leaving it to a perpetual struggle between a 
set of capitalists and a set of manual workers to decide 
whether or not the people shall have coal, and when and 
how much, and at what cost of labour. It has taken a 
European war in which the British Empire is at stake 
to make the nation realise how suicidal is this reliance 
on capitalist private enterprise and laissez-faire. 

The coalowners individually and privately do not 
deny the validity of the men’s request for some con- 
siderable advance. Here and there, as in South Wales, 
an informal offer of ten per cent. advance has actually 
been made, but coupled with conditions that the men 
think unacceptable. Mr. D. A. Thomas, perhaps the 
largest of all our coalowners, told the representative of 
the Times nearly two months ago that the men were 
fully entitled to share in the increased prosperity 
of the coal trade and that it was idle to deny that 
the majority of the collieries in South Wales were 


in such a prosperous condition as to justify an in- 
crease. Yet no increase has been given. Every week 
that the employers can delay the inevitable increase of 
wages means, in the aggregate, something like a quarter of 
a million pounds sterling addition to their profits. The 
coalowners are, in fact, playing first for the very solid 
advantages of délay, and secondly to break up and 
divide the men’s forces. The employers’ Union, the 
Mining Association of Great Britain, pleads that it has 
no power to deal with wage questions. It is urged that 
the request for an advance, even an advance by a 
national percentage on grounds common to the whole of 
the mining districts, must be proposed separately on each 
District Conciliation Board, or at any rate addressed 
separately to each local coalowners’ association. But this 
is to confuse the issue. The coalminers have quite 
other demands, which will come up for decision in due 
course, with regard to the business of the District Con- 
ciliation Boards. These Boards, formed to fix a mini- 
mum to be earned by the man at the most difficult place, 
are not empowered to go into such a question as a “‘ war 
bonus ”’ for all miners. Nor is the Miners’ Federation 
prepared, merely because the coalowners prefer that their 
national association shall not deal with wages, to make 
the same request to twenty-two separate local coal- 
owners’ associations, conduct twenty-two district nego- 
tiations, with twenty-two opportunities for delay (re- 
warded at the rate of a quarter of a million sterling per 
week), in order to arrive, possibly, at twenty-two differing 
decisions as to the percentage of increase that is war- 
ranted by the common advance in the cost of living. 
Whatever may be the differences between one coalfield 
and another, they are already allowed for in their different 
rates and different conditions of working, and the ad- 
dition of a uniform percentage to local earnings would 
leave these differences unaffected. 

We may pause to point out that the Government, in 
having to deal with the question at this inconvenient 
moment, is but paying the penalty for the ineptitude 
which it displayed in 1912. It first solemnly declared, 
by the mouth of the unfortunate Secretary of the Board 
of Trade (whose daily business it is to put in force legal 
minimum wages) that any legal minimum wage was 
scientifically unsound and practically impossible! A 
few weeks later, forced to eat its words, it drafted the 
Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Bill—flat in the teeth of 
its own departmental experience and of all the scientific 
teaching on the subject—in an unprecedented form, for 
all the world as if the desire was to render the law in- 
effective and make future trouble inevitable. Instead 
of following the successful precedents of the Factory 
Acts of this country and of Australia, and of its own 
Trade Boards Act of only three years before, it allowed 
the legal minima to be settled with all sorts of divergent 
conditions without any national basis, and to be en- 
forced, not as a matter of criminal law on the employer, 
but as a matter of civil contract, by each individual 
miner, to whom it was left to institute legal proceedings 
in each case against the coalowner. It is needless to 
point out now that this was wholly inept. Where would 
our factory legislation be, even the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Acts themselves, if they were left to be enforced 
only by each aggrieved workman suing the employer ? 
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Moreover, the law was so drafted as to benefit only those 
individuals who, at any particular moment, found them- 
selves below the minimum; instead of providing also 
for fixing and periodically adjusting, as a minimum, 
a standard rate applicable to all the men in each coal- 
field. If the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act of 1912 
had been drafted on the lines of the Trade Boards Act 
of 1909, clumsy and dilatory as is the machinery of that 
measure, the present crisis could hardly have arisen. 
What is now to be done? It is clear that the Govern- 
ment must intervene, as it was eventually driven to do 
in 1893 and 1912, to “ sit on the head” of the Mining 
Association of Great Britain, and compel its leading 
members, under one gratifying formula or other, to meet 
in conference the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 
If an agreement is not promptly arrived at between the 
parties—it should be made retrospective, so that the 
increase may date from the demand, not from the de- 
layed settlement—the Government will, equally promptly 
and retrospectively, have to decide the issue over the 
heads of both combinations and appeal to their patriot- 
ism cordially to accept the award. And the nation will 
have to remember what was authoritatively laid down 
by the Government’s own official Committee on Coal 
Prices only three weeks ago. For this trouble, as for that, 
the “‘ remedy is to be found only by adopting and apply- 
ing the principle that at a time like this the nation should 
have the first call upon its own coal supplies.” The 
precedent of the administration of all the British railways 
by a single central committee of railway managers, acting 
under the orders of the Government—managing them 
not for the sake of getting the utmost profit out of each, 
but in order to render in combination the maximum 
national service—is equally applicable to the coal mines. 


“LES EMBUSQUES” 
Paris: April 17th. 
S’embusquer, embusquant, embusqué ; verbe réfléchi; (se mettre en 
embuscade ; se cacher, se poster) To lie in ambush.—French Dictionary. 
OTHING seems more natural, at first sight, than for 
N a soldier to be embusqué ; it is one of his ordinary 
duties to take cover and the term might quite accu- 
rately be applied to the men in the trenches. But the 
embusqués who are having a bad time just now in the 
French Press and in the talk of the man and, above all, the 
woman-in-the-street, are precisely the men of military age 
that are not in the trenches nor anywhere else in the fighting 
line. “‘ Shirker ”’ is the English equivalent of the term in its 
slang use; it is applied indiscriminately to men of military 
age that are in the service auziliaire or are altogether exempt 
from military service, and to men who, although they are in 
the active army are employed in some other capacity than 
that of actual fighting. Used in this indiscriminate way 
the epithet is grossly unjust, but justice, like reason, is out 
of fashion at present, and reckless generalisations are all the 
rage. The longer the war lasts, the more truly can one say 
of it what Flaubert said of the war of 1870: “ Cette guerre 
rend béte ct méchant.” 
That youths whose families have influenee—who can work 
a@ piston, as the phrase goes—have in the past sometimes 
been excused from military service without sufficient reason 
is no doubt true, but the number of such cases is greatly 
exaggerated and, since the beginning of the war, it has been 
reduced almost, if not quite, to zero. Not only the men who 





were excused from military service at the age of recruitment, 
but those who have been réformés after they had gone into 
the reserve, as well as the men in the auxiliary service, have 
all had to undergo a medical examination, in some cases 
twice, since the beginning of the war, and a large proportion 
have been put in the active service. Even the men who 
have been réformés since the war began have been or will be 
examined again to see whether they have become fit for 
active service, unless they have lost a limb or are otherwise 
permanently disabled. There is no reason to suppose that 
there has been any favouritism. The medical examination 
is often so perfunctory that mistakes have no doubt been 
made, but the tendency has been rather to accept too many 
men than too few. Men have been accepted for active 
service who will not stay at the Front a week and who, as 
M. André Lichtenberger said a few days ago, would have 
been more useful to their country on office stools than they 
will be in the beds of a military hospital. There can be very 
few, if any, men of military age in France who are not now 
under the Colours unless there is a very good reason why they 
should not be. 

It is obvious that, in a country with universal military 
service, there must be a very large number of men under the 
Colours employed otherwise than in fighting. The railways, 
the post office and other public services cannot be left 
without men under forty-eight; arms and ammunition 
must be manufactured; the army service and army 
medical corps must be manned; for purely military 
purposes clerks, book-keepers, type-writists, motor- 
drivers and a host of other employees are required. 
If, then, everyone under the Colours who is_ not 
fighting is to be called an embusqué, one can only say 
that the embusqués are as necessary to the conduct of 
the war as the fighting-men. Nor are they all out of danger ; 
stretcher-bearers, for instance, are often in greater danger 
than men in the trenches, and the life of surgeons and male 
nurses at the Front is not one of ease and security. The 
term embusqué can be properly applied only to young 
men who have been put by favouritism in posts for which 
they have no special qualification, merely to keep them out 
of danger ; the number of such men is very small. 

There are not nearly enough men in the auxiliary service 
to fill all the non-combatant posts, so that the men in the 
active service must be drawn upon. No doubt, in principle, 
the oldest men—those in the reserve of the territorials— 
should first be drawn upon, and among them married men 
with families should be preferred, but it is quite impossible 
that any rigid rule can be made. Most of the functions 
require special knowledge or training; a navvy cannot be 
set down to a typewriter in a general’s headquarters nor can 
a writer or a grocer be turned on to manufacture 75 guns. 
There are men of thirty possessing special qualifications that 
enable them to render services which make them fifty times 
more useful to the national defence than if they were holding 
a rifle. I know a young man in the active reserve who has 
had an important clerical job since the beginning of the war ; 
he has, besides other qualifications for his special work, a 
thorough knowledge of English, German and Italian. It 
would not be easy to replace him, but, of course, he is an 
embusqué ; down with the embusqués! Some such men, 
perhaps as a concession to the embuscomaniacs, have been 

taken away from their work and sent to the Front. That 
recently happened to a young Parisian dentist of remarkable 
talent, who had been co-operating, in a military hospital, 
with marvellous results, with one of the most eminent 
surgeons in France ; everyone knows how important dental 
surgery has been in this war, in which wounds in the jaw 
have been so frequent. The eminent surgeon has been 
vehemently demanding that his young colleague should be 
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sent back to him, so far without success. The Paris corre- 
spondent of the Times, on April 14th, attributed the feeling 
against embusqués to the alleged fact that the French 
are so much in earnest about the war—‘ more in earnest 
about it than English people can conceive” (what about 
Mr. Blatchford ?)—that ‘‘ they feel that it is almost a sin for 
any man who might reasonably be killing Germans to be em- 
ployed on anything less vital.” This is an edifying explana- 
tion, which will no doubt serve as a text to the Sub-Blatch- 
fords who write to the Daily Mail demanding conscription 
for other people, but it has about as much relation to fact as 
the legend that the sole desire of all the French wounded is 
to return to the Front as soon as possible. “* A woman whose 
husband and sons are in Lorraine or Flanders has,” as the 
same correspondent says, “ no deadlier taunt for a civilian 
who looks as if he could hold a rifle than espéce d embusqué,” 
but that is not because she is more in earnest, etc., but 
because she resents, quite naturally, the fact that her husband 
and sons are not embusqués. Like most of the other 
current insanities, embuscomania hardly exists in the army ; 
it is a malady peculiar to persons whose age or sex exempts 
them from military service. 

The nonsense that is talked on the subject is incredible. A 
man whom I had previously believed to be reasonable said 
in my presence the other day that all the motor-drivers, 
even those at the Front, ought to be sent into the fighting 
line. There may be too many military motor-cars in Paris, 
and it is perhaps among the motor-drivers that are not at 
the front that real shirkers are most numerous. But motors 
are essential to modern warfare, there must be some military 
motor-cars even in Paris, and they must be driven by men 
who know how to drive; they are dangerous enough to 
pedestrians as it is. As for the motor-drivers at the Front, 
it need hardly be said that they are far from being out of 
danger. On April 15th “A Frenchman” wrote to the 
Times to complain of the number of “ young Frenchmen of 
distinguished family and others ” who are acting as inter- 
preters with the English Army, and said that there would be 
trouble in France “ unless immediate steps are taken to 
check and reduce the number of these sheltered young men.” 
I know two Frenchmen who are interpreters with‘the English 
Army, and neither of them belongs to a “ distinguished 
family ”’; it is evident that interpreters must have a certain 
amount of education, and it is desirable that they should 
know English, although that was not universally recognised 
at the beginning of the war. “ Our interrupter,” said a 
delightful cockney Tommy to me last October, “ can’t speak 
Hinglish, we don’t understand a word ’e says.” An examina- 
tion was recently held in France to select candidates for 
these posts, for which Frenchmen are now, I understand, 
preferred to Englishmen, as their superior knowledge of the 
country and its inhabitants makes them more useful in many 
ways. I recommend “A Frenchman ” and any who may 
have been influenced by his letter to read an article on the 
interpreters that appeared in the Temps on March 30th. 
They will there learn, among other interesting details, that 
58 per cent. of these “ sheltered young men ” were killed or 
wounded at the beginning of the war and that very few of 
the original staff of interpreters are left. 

The leader of the Press campaign against the embusqués 
is M. Clemenceau, who has devoted to it innumerable 
columns of the Homme Enchainé, aud has talked as much 
nonsense as anyone. M. Clemenceau has made some fruitful 
criticisms of the authorities during the war, and is one of the 
few journalists who have had the courage to stand up for 
the liberty of the Press, but, unfortunately, his present mood 
is that any stick is good enough to beat the Government 
with. Yesterday he said that the railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, customs, and other public services contained the 





largest number of embusqués, although “ Innombrables 
bonnes volontés”’ were ready to take their places. M. 
Clemenceau may be prepared to travel behind an engine- 
driver whose only qualification is goodwill; most of us are 
not. In fact the staffs of the various public services have 
already been reduced to a minimum and could not be further 
reduced without danger to the country. The country has 
to go on living somehow, and its capacity for holding out 
economically is an essential condition of military success. 
It cannot go on living without communications, the inevitable 
irregularity and slowness of which already help to make any 
improvement in the economic conditions very difficult. Does 
M. Clemenceau propose to mobilise the men over military 
age or the midineties to take the places of engine-drivers, 
telegraph operators, etc.? Or does he propose to whip up 
elderly volunteers from the cafés on the Grand Boulevard ? 
Such random talk on the part of a man of his intelligence is 
as inexcusable as it is mischievous; he is promoting a 
dangerous temper at a time when everyone is more or less 
ill-natured and irritable, and encouraging an idiotic agitation 
which could only lead, if it were successful, to disorganisa- 
tion and chaos. 

This great question of the embusqués is the merest 
bagatelle. If all the real shirkers were sent to the Front 
to-morrow, they would not appreciably increase the strength 
of the French Army or improve our chances of beating the 
Germans, whereas, if the embuscomaniacs had their way, 
they would considerably improve the Germans’ chances of 
beating us. M. Clemenceau’s principles were put into 
practice at the beginning of the war, when all the workmen 
under thirty-three at Creusot and in the Government 
armament factories were sent to the Front, with disastrous 
consequences to the production of munitions. They were 
soon brought back again, and are now embusqués. 
Perhaps M. Clemenceau would like to send them once more 
to the Front and fill their places with “ bonnes volontés.” 

R. E. D. 


ON BOMBS 


OMBS have been falling on England lately ; the 
B other day one missed the writer by barely 
forty miles. It hit a blackbird instead, and a 

nation rejoiced as though the Allies had won a victory. 
It is odd that each of us is so certain that it is a blow to 
Germany for him to remain alive. It is odd, but 
none the less reasonable. This is a war between the 
sum of life on the side of the Allies and the sum of life 
on the side of the Turks, Hungarians, and Germans ; 
and every one who increases the sum on one side or the 
other even by being alive is assisting the success of his 
cause. It is increase of life at which every nation 
primarily, if often blunderingly, aims, so that merely to 
survive may be regarded for most of us as a patriotic 
action. Not that the survival of the little breath, and 
digestion, and beating of the heart of which each of us 
is happily or sadly conscious is of the first importance 
to the world. The life of a people—the life at the 
increase of which a nation aims—is not simply a total 
of breathing and stomached men and women. It is 
something less measurable—something which is likely 
to grow rather than diminish in a people that has seen 
its strong men perish in tens of thousands. But one 
must avoid cant in the matter. The life of a people is 
to a great extent bound up with the material existence 
of its men and women. Obviously there might come a 
point in the destruction of men and women which 
would mean the destruction of their nation and so of 
its soul. It is as though a nation had two lives, as 
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most of the religions believe the individual has—the life 
of the body and the life of the spirit. When men throw 
bombs, they aim at the body, but they hope to strike the 
spirit. They do not, as men did in the early wars, 
look on the extermination of their enemies as a practie- 
able matter even if it were desirable. Their object is to 
terrify them even more than to hurt them. Thus the 
bomb may be regarded in a sense as belonging to a 
more spiritual order of things than the stone hatchet or 
the spear of earlier civilisations. It makes war on the 
spirit of man, and not merely on his skull and his bones. 
Primitive man was more easily satisfied. He would 
rather eat an enemy than intimidate him. He believed 
that it was only a dead enemy who could do him any 
good. Ifthe enemy were a brave man, his slayer would 
eat his heart or liver, or even his hands and feet, thinking 
that in this way he would be able to acquire the dead 
man’s courage. When Sir Charles McCarthy was killed 
in Ashanti in 1824, the Ashanti chiefs are said to have 
eaten his heart in order to make themselves as brave 
as he. Similarly, one is told that in China people 
used to swallow the bile of executedybandits in the 
hope of assimilating their daring, and one hears of a 
mighty warrior in Zululand who swallowed the gall of 
thirty enemy chiefs with a similar object. There was, 
indeed, nothing too great to hope for with one’s dead 
enemy lying before one. In Zululand they even seem to 
have thought that they had only to eat the centre of an 
enemy’s forehead or his eyebrow in order to be able to 
look a living enemy steadfastly in the face. Who in the 
cireumstaneces would have spared a foe? Commanded 
to give quarter, primitive man would have complained 
that he was being robbed of the fruits of victory. The 
dead man was supposed to do him good, not only in 
this world, but the next : for a dead man whose blood 
you had tasted was thereafter bound to you in a blood- 
brotherhood, which would forbid him to attempt to 
injure you from the place of spirits. It will be seen 
with how good reason wars were more destructive in 
aim before the weapons of destruction were perfected 
than they are now. By a strange paradox, the toma- 
hawk was more deliberately destructive than the 
bomb. 

None the less, the bomb seems to us the very crown 
and finis of destructiveness. It is the last threat 
against kings and peoples. It ruins the beauty and 
strength of centuries in less than an hour. This is the 
insane thing which the imagination of man has evolved 
from the pebble that David lodged in the forehead of 
Goliath. The pebble became the head of a spear, and 
the spear became an arrow, and the arrow became a 
cannon ball, and the ball became a bullet, andthe 
bullet became a bomb, and the bomb became shrapnel 
and lyddite and melinite shells, and all those other 
infamies which burst in the earth and the air and 
afflict men with madness like raving spirits. Perhaps 
to some cosmic figure standing with one foot on Saturn 
and the other’ » Mars even the thunders and lightnings 
of the present war may seem a strife of pygmies, a war 
of flies carried on with tiny and ineffective weapons 
able to make no noise that carries as far as one can 
travel in a couple of hours. To us these thunders and 
lightnings seem to reach heaven. We can hardly 
accommodate ourselves to the fact that it is only the 
battlefield, not the earth, that trembles. There are 
moments at which we could readily believe that here is 
uproar to shake the world out of its settled race round 
the sun. Certainly the destroying angel never assailed 


the earth with greater horror of cacophonygthan this. 





All the legends of shapeless, shrieking things—all 
the histories of torment and howling pain—seem to 
have met here and contributed their thousand dissimilar 
terrors. There has never been so loud a threat to the 
life of man. There have been earthquakes, but an 
earthquake is only a brief ruin and then silence. In the 
present war it is as if men, instead of fleeing, took 
arms against an earthquake that never came to an end. 
That is the sole grandeur of these terrors: man defies 
them. He not merely does not run from them: he 
marches to meet them, singing music-hall songs and 
smoking Wild Woodbines when he can get them. 
People may quarrel with the music-hall songs and the 
Wild Woodbines. They are neither the music nor the 
tobacco one would desire in Paradise. But nine out 
of ten of us are just now enthusiasts for them as gorgeous 
expressions of the defiant spirit of man. Everybody 
loves a defiant spirit. We repeat smooth little proverbs 
to ourselves like “‘ Defence not defiance,” but when we 
are honest we know that of the two it is defiance that 
thrills us more. “ Defence plus defiance” would be a 
more human motto. Even “ Defiance not defence’’ has 
been held up to us as an ideal by many noble preachers 
from Shelley to Tolstoy. Shelley's advice to the workers 
of England in the days of Peterloo was to gather publicly 
on some great plain : 

And if then the tyrants dare, 

Let them ride among you there, 

Slash, and stab, and maim, and hew— 

What they like, that let them do. 


With folded arms and steady eyes 
And little fear, and less surprise, 
Look upon them as they slay 

Till their rage has died away. 


The shrinking of many people from the pacifists is due 
to the fear that they may bring men down to the 
pacifism of the jellyfish rather than raise them up to the 
pacifism of defiance. The defiant soul of Shelley, 
however, draws us no less surely than if it had expressed 
itself in shot and sword. Militarist or pacifist, god or 
devil, man or woman—let any of them but show enough 
defiance amid danger, and we are all admiration. Did 
not Milton win the world’s love for Satan on the ground 


that he 
durst defy the Omnipotent to arms ? 


Prometheus on the rock is a supreme figure of defiance, 
and so are the martyrs, though they may never have 
returned a blow. When men used to leave their clubs 
and their counters to see murderers hanged they fre- 
quently rose to ecstasies of hero-worship if only the 
condemned man was sufficiently defiant in his bearing. 
It is as though we felt that each man is to some extent 
the champion of the dignity of human nature. We are 
glad to see this dignity upheld even by men in whose 
deaths we may acquiesce. Every man rejoices to find 
his enemy a coward, but he rejoices still more to find his 
enemy brave. Compare the really keen pleasure which 
Englishmen got from Captain Miller of the Emden’s 
defiance of the ships of two oceans with the quite 
commonplace pleasure many of them received from the 
story that the German soldiers were spiritless creatures 
who had to be whipped and prodded into action by their 
officers. There can be no question that it is the defiant 
German who is appreciated most by the defiant English- 
man. 

It is against this spirit of defiance on each side that 
bombs are chiefly hurled. The nation which keeps 
alive its spirit of defiance is never beaten. Defiant men 
B 
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possess freedom to the extent of their defiance. The 
threatened man who says, “ I will die rather than that,”’ 
may not be of an invincible body, but he is of an in- 
vincible spirit. Even the threatened nation which is able 
to say, “ We will all die rather than that,” may not have 
an invincible body, though we think it has. It certainly 
has a body that cannot be slain beyond the hope of a 
blessed resurrection. Neither Poland nor Ireland would 
ever have been subjected had the spirit of defiance 
which inflamed their greatest heroes been general in 
their people. Even as it is, in their long defeat, they 
have been saved by some resilient spirit of defiance 
from national extinction. In which of the nations 
is this spirit likeliest to break first in the present war ? 
Certainly there is no sign of its weakening in England. 
The airship may pitch down from the stars, but the next 
day little girls have turned it into a game. One of 
them throws herself on the grass of the heath, and, 
Cockney-voiced and excited, calls out : ““ Look, Mummy, 
look, I’m shot!”’ Crowds flock into the music-halls to 
watch juggling with goldfish—coloured Indian clubs, 
and to laugh at the gross false teeth of Mr. George 
Graves. Houses and bodies—these, bombs may destroy. 
But they cannot destroy the soul of man: they cannot 
even destroy his commonnesses. People told us at 
first that war would make everybody nobler : it sounded 
fine, and undoubtedly it was true of tens of thousands. 
But other tens of thousands it left defiantly common— 
drinking, seducing, profiteering. Others are sad with 
mourning, but those who are not mourning—have their 
tastes changed either in jests or thrills? The crowds in 
the theatre say no to it. The novels about white-haired 
forger baronets say no. The passionate absorption 
with which we all read the “ Brides in the Bath ”’ case 
says no. Certainly, the people of this country are 
defiant as usual. Their spirit of defiance is in little 
danger from the bombs of the Germans. And the 
Germans, it is only fair to remember, have their own 
spirit of defiance. We only wish that after the war 
all this wealth of defiance in the peoples of Europe could 
be directed against something a little more perilous 
than bombs. 


AMERICA AND THE “ WATER 


WAGON ” 
We a month ago, America learnt from the 


cabled summaries of King George’s letter of 
the agitation in favour of this country’s 
turning teetotal during the war, an excited discussion 
began on the other side of the Atlantic. The Prohibi- 
tionists were overjoyed. If Great Britain, to use the 
inevitable American phrase, Was actually going on the 
water wagon, the whole outlook for Prohibition would 
be transformed. The moral effect of the French and 
Russian experiments had been considerable, but this 
would be colossal. The question of Prohibition as a 
national policy would become an issue of practical 
politics. Mr. Bryan, sounded on the subject recently, 
had declared against introducing a Prohibition plank 
into the Democratic platform of 1916 ; but if the revolu- 
tion occurred in England it was clear that he would be 
obliged to reconsider the position. Well, England is 
not going on the water wagon. But America is, at an 
astonishing pace, and it is worth while for English people 
to take note of the movement. 
Wherever you go in the United States to-day you hear 
this prediction: that national Prohibition is becoming 
a live political issue and that within a decade or two 


the total stoppage of the manufacture and sale of liquor 
may be undertaken as a Federal measure throughout the 
Republic. The forecast is made not by temperance 
reformers alone; it comes from observers of all kinds. 
And if you protest that such an event, in a community 
of a hundred millions, made up of contingents from every 
liquor-drinking nation of the world, is inconceivable, 
you will be advised to examine the evidence for yourself. 
Do so, and you will admit that it is sufficiently startling. 

Look first at the habits of the people among whom 
the average visitor from Europe is thrown. Nobody 
can fail to remark that the American people are becoming 
abstemious in the matter of drink. The bar and saloon 
of the Atlantic liner furnish the first piece of concrete 
testimony; and no sooner do you land than you are 
made aware of various differences of national custom. 
At the soda counter of the drug store—that most charac- 
teristic American institution—is a long line of stools 
upon which sit men and women consuming fancy drinks, 
hot and cold, and the infinitely diversified ice-cream 
preparations in which the people of all classes take 
delight. In the hotel or club dining-room you are not 
asked what you will drink ; the waiter, without remark, 
pours out a tumbler of ice-water and keeps it replenished. 
The club bar may be fairly busy before lunch or dinner, 
and you may speculate as to the amount of evil repre- 
sented by the cocktail habit, but not one person in a 
hundred is to be seen drinking at meals. At dinner ina 
wealthy household it is a quite usual thing for no liquor 
to be served; at most there may be one kind of the 
lightest wine. You may find yourself, especially in a 
city of the Western States, one of a party of professional 
or commercial men at dinner, and the question of drink 
will not even be made the subject of a polite inquiry. 
The assumption is that you drink water—of which all 
Americans, as compared with English people, make 
away with enormous quantities—a fact due mainly, no 
doubt, to dry air and heated interiors. Great quantities 
of strong coffee are drunk, but the consumption of tea 
does not seem to be markedly increasing, either in the 
home or in the popular restaurants. Tea-drinking in 
America is still a social affair. True, total abstinence 
in high quarters is an established subject of newspaper 
humour. America laughed from end to end when it 
became known that Mr. Bryan and one or two other 
members of the Wilson Cabinet were having non- 
alcoholic grape-juice served at official banquets. But 
everybody knew that “ Bryan’s champagne” was a 
portent: the gibes were a good-humoured recognition 
of a great social fact. Not for a long while has liquor 
been obtainable within the precincts of the Capitol at 
Washington. It is several years since the barrack 
canteen was abolished, and twelve months ago the Navy 
Department, under Secretary Daniels, stopped the sup- 
ply of intoxicants to the fleet and made it a mis- 
demeanour to sell liquor in any navy yard or station. 

So much for the changes of habit and the social 
tendencies which strike every visitor to the United 
States. Consider now the main facts illustrating the 
advance of Prohibition and No-licence—that is, of restric- 
tion as a State or municipal policy. It is forty years 
since Maine, the pioneer Prohibition State, went dry. 
Kansas followed in 1880 and North Dakota ten years 
later. At the end of the nineties five more States were 
conquered—Georgia, Tennessee, Oklahoma, North Caro- 
lina, and Mississippi. These with West Virginia make 
the nine States (with a population of nearly 15 millions) 
in which Prohibition is at present operative as a State- 
wide policy. The past few months, after an interval of 
comparative stagnation, have seen an extraordinary burst 
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of Prohibition fervour, and since last autumn no fewer 
than ten States—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Iowa, Oregon, Utah, Virginia, Washington— 
have gone dry and will come under Prohibition within 
the year. In Ohio there was a very close contest, the 
victory of the Prohibitionists being averted, as in Cali- 
fornia also, only by the vote in the largest cities. This, 
remember, represents the State-legislation movement 
alone. To it must be added the No-licence plan of local 
government. In seventeen States more than 50 per 
cent. of the population are living in cities, towns, and 
rural districts where licences are not obtainable. There 
are thirteen States in which similar conditions prevail 
for between 25 and 50 per cent. of the population ; while 
No-licence is the rule in fifteen State capitals and about 
14,000 incorporated cities and townships. Out of the 
Republic’s total area of three million square miles nearly 
two and a quarter millions are, or are about to 
become, dry; while under either State Prohibition or 
municipal No-licence about 48 out of the popula- 
tion of 93 millions are ‘nominally deprived of alcoholic 
liquor. 

Prohibition, of course, is relative. There is in practice 
no such thing as a dry State: that is, there is no State 
in which it is not comparatively easy, despite the aboli- 
tion of the saloon, to get liquor. Nowhere is public 
opinion strong enough to insist upon a complete enforce- 
ment of the law. The liquor interests are fertile in 
resource. The drug store, as everyone knows, can be 
made to serve some of the purposes of the saloon ; 
although one English connoisseur has lately been telling 
us that drug-store spirits are safe because undrinkable. 
In a dry region you may be served, to your no small 
astonishment, with tea carrying a fine frothy head—for 
if tea is made to look like beer a complaisant inspector 
may be inclined to mistake beer for tea. State Prohibi- 
tion cannot, in existing circumstances, be made effectual. 
Only total national Prohibition could avail to stop the 
traffic through the ending of the manufacture. Hence 
the increasing demand for a Federal policy. 

Now the question arises : What are the main influences 
carrying Prohibition from State to State ? They are not, 
of course, confined to the Churches and the temperance 
societies. Strong as these are in a country upon which 
Puritanism has not yet lost its hold, they would be of 
little avail if they were not supported by other agencies. 
The geographic distribution of the Prohibition States is 
interesting. With the exception of Maine, they are all 
in the South and West. So far the old North and the 
Middle-West have resisted. It is doubtless something 
more than a coincidence that Prohibition should have 
been adopted by a number of the States in which women 
have the vote and by some of those (like Colorado and 
Oregon) in which new democratic experiments of various 
kinds are being tried. In the South Prohibition is 
associated with the white fear of demoralised and 
infuriated negroes, and elsewhere special causes asso- 
ciated with the particular region may tell. But it must be 
recognised that above and beyond every other influence 
working for Prohibition is the piled-up evidence of 
criminal and public-health statistics, coupled with the 
conviction that alcohol is the enemy of efficiency, a 
conviction now standing as an article of faith in the 
business world of America. In England, as we have seen, 
the preaching of generations has counted for next to 
nothing by comparison with the pressure of wartime. 
In America the same point is reached through the pres- 
sure of normal industrial life. A man, they say over 
there, simply cannot afford to drink. S. K. R. 


THE FRATERNAL BIOLOGY 


ATELY we compared two concepts of the living 
world which, for want of better terms, I called 


fratricide (or-cidal) and fraternal respectively. 
Struggle and synthesis, co-operation and competition, 
are further antitheses, and in discussing this subject 
during the last decade one has often argued for the 
“organic ’’ as against the “internecine” theories of 
Society. Perhaps the terms fratricidal and fraternal, 
which only occurred to me after writing the first draft 
of my recent article, are the best available. They 
agree in asserting the common descent and essentially 
familial character of all life,* and contrast two views 
of the natural and necessary relations between living 
beings. 

Let us be in no doubt as to the facts. I am not 
merely arguing that every individual is a cell-com- 
munity, and that all the individuals of a species are 
fighting a common battle. Species are mutually 
dependent. Everyone remembers Darwin's case, when 
he was discussing the “ complex relations of all animals 
and plants to each other in the struggle for existence ” 
—how the presence of cats in a district, keeping down 
the number of mice, would allow of sufficient numbers 
of bees to fertilise the red clover, which would otherwise 
become extinct. But we need no such relatively trivial 
instances. The whole animal world depends upon the 
vegetable world for its food. Man gives life to un- 
thinkable billions of individuals of certain grasses 
(wheat, oats, and so forth) in order that he may live. 
True, he kills the grass when he reaps his harvest, but 
the individuals whom he kills would shortly die in any 
case. They owe their lives to him, and he his to them. 
Abolish grass, and man well-nigh vanishes with it. 
This is indeed as truly a case of symbiosis as the lichen, 
that double being in which a fungus yields essential 
advantages to a green alga, which decomposes the 
atmospheric carbonic acid for both. The relation of the 
fungus to the green alga here typifies in a microcosm 
the relation of all animals to green plants. In a wholly 
new sense we must repeat the ancient words that “ All 
flesh is grass.” 

Darwin has been monstrously misunderstood. Perhaps 
the local history of the subject accounts for this—to 
say nothing of the fact that a thousand people quote 
and rely upon these great writers for one who has ever 
so much as read them, with or without understanding. 
The rebellion against the obvious falsehoods of the 
nescience, jealous as its “‘ god,” which called itself by the 
sublime name of Theology, was rising rapidly before 
Darwin wrote. The order of living Nature was heavily 
impugned. Mill saw in it a vast slaughterhouse, and 
challenged its apologists. Tennyson definitely antici- 
pated much of what we attribute to Darwin, and 
certain familiar passages in In Memoriam state in 
terms now classic the view of Nature, red in tooth and 
claw, careless of murder, however multitudinous and 
apparently gratuitous, if only the type or race be 
preserved. Late in the next decade came Darwin's 
Origin, from which most people have derived nothing 











* Cf. the vision of all the human life in Europe as composing one 
body, in Mr. Hardy’s Dynasts. 
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but the horribly false ideas which were lately discussed 
here, and which find their contemporary expression in 
the “ philosophy ’’ of militarism and sham eugenics. 

The great students from the first until to-day have 
seen and taught far otherwise. Nature, of which pity 
and sympathy and self-sacrifice are high products and 
latest triumphs, on the evolutionary theory itself, 
cannot be wholly brutal. Nay, if we look more closely 
we find that these high products of ‘‘ moral evolution ’”’— 
to¥quote Huxley’s false antithesis—were radical and 
essential in “ cosmic evolution ” from the first. Never 
to my dying day shall I forget the shock of joy and light 
which a certain page of print gave me when I began 
the systematic study of zoology. As a schoolboy I had 
found a copy of the Origin in a Quakers’ Library, 
had seen in it only the unanswerable reply to what 
children are taught, and had surrendered helplessly 
until my first text-book of zoology taught me, quoting 
Herbert Spencer, that the essential principles of Chris- 
tianity (and Buddhism and many other religions, of 
course) are natural after all. Says that mighty thinker, 
“If we define altruism as being all action which, in the 
normal course of things, benefits others instead of 
benefiting self, then from the dawn of life altruism has 
been no less essential than egoism.’” “ Self-sacrifice 
is no less primordial than self-preservation.” 

Ever since I began to read and write about these 
things Spencer has seemed to me to be the master- 
mind among the pioneers. Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson has done much for the reputation of Spencer, 
and it was in his text-book of zoology that I was put 
on the right track. Here I reeord my continuous in- 
debtedness to Professor Thomson, from that day to 
this. The subject we are now discussing lies between 
biology, ethics, theology, political theory. It, there- 
fore, interests and concerns students of all these. It 
may be useful, therefore, to direct the reader’s attention 
to the chief sources of our present thought and know- 
ledge on this subject of the natural sanction and origin 
of morality. 

Head and shoulders above all of us towers Spencer. 
His thirty-six years of work on the Synthetic Philo- 
sophy were all devoted to the object of rooting morals 
in Nature, when the superstitions of the past were 
being found out, and Nature was being represented as 
“red in tooth and claw,’ and morals seemed to be the 
baseless fabric of a vision. Read at least the preface 
to the Data of Ethics, or do not pretend to any under- 
standing of Spencer or of what he taught us all to call 
evolution. 

Not further to consider the occasional passages in 
Darwin, who was never an abstract thinker, as he 
himself declares, but a naturalist first and last, the 
next name is certainly that of Professor Patrick Geddes, 
who, in his twenties, took for his own what Spencer 
and Darwin had to teach him, and has been teaching 
us all ever since.* The thinking partnership between 
him and Professor Thomson has served the truth and 
its students now for more than a quarter of a century. 
The natural origin and vital function, the “ survival 





* Both Henry Drummond, I believe, and Kropotkin, with whom in 
his illness all seekers of truth now sympathise, owed their primary ideas 
to converse with Geddes. 





value,” in Lloyd Morgan’s phrase, of altruism, seen by 
Spencer, are discussed in the last chapter of Geddes 
and Thomson’s little masterpiece, The Evolution of 
Sex, first published in 1889*. These authors have 
also given us a useful little “‘ New Tract for the Times,” 
called Problems of Sex, published by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. in 1912. Why have we suddenly wandered off 
into talking about sex, the reader may ask if, theologian- 
like, he has not hitherto connected sex with anything 
but the opposite of morality? The answer is that sex 
is for parenthood, which is the future, the maintenance, 
the resurrection, the enhancement of life ; that parent- 
hood involves sacrifice on the part of the individual to 
the race, and that thus in reproduction is the natural 
root of morality. The selfish person who cannot be 
bothered to have children is thus committing the 
profoundest act of immorality conceivable—slaughtering 
in himself or herself the vital product of millions of ages 
of the creative evolution of life. We see now why 
Mother and Child Worship is at the heart of all the 
great religions ; and may duly weigh the claim to rule 
the life of our planet proffered by Prussia, whose infant 


mortality would be disgraceful anywhere in savagery. 
LENs. 


Correspondence 
THE CARE OF INFANCY 


To the Editor of Tat New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—The note in last week’s New STATESMAN on the Care of 
Maternity and Infancy will have given your readers the impression 
that little has so far been effected by the Circular issued by the 
Local Government Board last July. 

The fact is that remarkable progress is being made in the face 
of a good many difficulties. While on the one hand the war has 
given an impetus to the work by emphasising the need of pre- 
serving life, on the other it has placed certain obstacles in the 
way of immediate action. The fear of higher rates, the doubt as 
to whether the promised grants would be forthcoming, the 
absence of Medical Officers of Health at the front, the dearth of 
doctors, the attention claimed in various directions by the present 
crisis, must be placed alongside the notorious slowness of public 
bodies to act along new or partially new lines. Such slowness 
would be likely to be especially marked when the new work is 
connected with women’s lives, needing women’s active co- 
operation, and when the members of the public bodies coneerned 
are almost exclusively men. Two other causes have also perhaps 
somewhat retarded municipal action. The Local Government 
Board have pressed the view that the care of the health of the 
expectant mother and her child belonged both naturally and 
from the point of view of effectiveness to the authority which 
adopts the Notification of Births Act, supervises midwives, 
appoints health visitors, starts infant consultations, and is 
responsible for housing and sanitation, two vitally important 
elements in the situation. The Board of Education, on the other 
hand, have claimed that the work is educational, and should 
therefore be supervised by them. The unfortunate disagreement 
of the Board of Education with the Local Government Board has 
been the cause of the six months’ delay in issuing the second 
circular to Public Health Authorities promised by Mr. Samuel to 
the deputation organised by the Women’s Co-operative Guild last 
October. This circular would no doubt have given the further 
necessary push to the work. 

Philanthropic Schools for Mothers—valuable as pioneers— 
have also to some extent thwarted action. They are easy to 
start, and they are not always willing to form part of a municipal 





* Revised edition, 1901. Since then Mendelism has arrived, fulfilling 
beyond all reasonable likelihood the prescient words of the authors in 
their 1901 preface—‘ Our hope is that the growing strength of the still 
young school of experimental evolutionists may before many years 
yield results which will involve not merely a revision but a recasting of 
our book.” Verily so: When may we nave the new recast edition, 
already overdue ? 
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scheme. They are sometimes hostile to State provision, and 
their existence forms an excuse for any apathy on the part of 
Publie Health Authorities. 

Taking into account all the above circumstances, the fact that 
over 140 Public Health Committees are considering, have begun, 
or have increased their work since August is most promising. 
The developments have included the preliminary steps of adopting 
the Notification of Births Act, with the appointment of health 
visitors, up to the adoption of elaborate schemes based on the 
recommendations of the Local Government Board. The most 
recent scheme to be adopted is that of Manchester, which includes 
ten Maternity Centres (six being the voluntary “ schools” now 
taken over), beds in the Maternity Hospital, and ten additional 
health visitors. 

The Municipality which has actually put in force the largest and 
best co-ordinated scheme is Bradford, where voluntary work has 
been taken over and municipal care is provided for expectant 
mothers and their children up to 16 years of age. A large new 
Central Building has been put up. On the ground floor is a Milk 
Depot and Laboratory ; on the first floor is an Infant Clinic, 
where 600 children are seen weekly ; and on the top floor is a 
beautifully-equipped infant hospital with an open air balcony, 
where cases of chronic nutritional disorders are mostly treated. 
The staff consists of three women doctors, a dispenser, nurses and 
assistants. The special diseases in infancy and childhood are 
treated in 16 beds at the Municipal Hospital. A Pre-School 
Clinic with two women doctors and four nurses has also been 
started in the same building as the School Clinic, and a municipal 
créche is to be opened shortly. The mothers themselves receive 
attention at a new maternity home and ante-natal clinic, opened 
last month by Mr. Herbert Samuel. Here expectant mothers 
obtain advice on all matters likely to affect their own health and 
the general well-being of the child to be born. In the Home are 
nine beds for difficult cases, and the first mother has just been 
received. She said, ‘I have never had such comfort before ; 
nothing could be better than what I am having.” 

From the Home, municipal midwives may be employed for 
normal cases. The importance of food as “ treatment ”’ is recog- 
nised by the provision of dinners for expectant and nursing 
mothers at seven centres, where about 300 women attend weekly. 
A three months’ course of lessons to mothers is to be given at the 
centres by the health visitor of each district. Health visitors 
form the outside visiting staff, of whom there will shortly be 
twenty-three. Great help has been given by a Maternity Care 
Committee, which includes representatives of women’s organisa- 
tions, the President of the Midwives’ Association, and two munici- 
pal women health officers. 

Congratulations should also be extended to Stoke-on-Trent, 
where a deputation of women’s organisations arranged by the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild won a unanimous vote from a 
Council which had previously pleaded rates as an excuse, for 
a scheme which includes four extra health visitors, one chief 
maternity centre, and three branche’ (two voluntary “ schools ” 
being taken over), a woman doctor, a consulting surgeon, drugs, 
fees to doctor and midwives for urgent cases. Among other towns 
to formulate interesting schemes are Sunderland, Hull, Swindon, 
Newcastle, Blackburn, Blackpool, Birmingham, Liverpool, Shef- 
field, Nottingham, etc., etc. 

Besides the awakenment in towns, there is stir in the counties. 
Twenty report that health visiting is or is about to be carried out,* 
and twenty-two others are considering the adoption of the Notifi- 
cation of Births Act. 

All this work shows, as Mr. E. J. Smith, the Chairman of the 
Bradford Public Health Authority, said, that “ we ayé’standing on 
the threshold of an age that is to herald in the recognition of the 
mother and her child, and to give public health work that human 
touch it has hitherto lacked, and to modify those glaring inequalities 
in social life and conditions which are destructive alike of infancy 
and the ideals of Christian citizenship.” It is the “ recognition of 
the mofher,” for her own sake as well as for that of her child, that 
Should be the outstanding feature of this new health campaign. 

The solution of the whole problem will only be possible when 
national action is combined with the whole-hearted help of the 
medical profession and with the active support of working women. 
The co-operation of married women through their own organisa- 
tions is bringing in a valuable new element. Their direct appeal 
to Municipal Councils, and we hope soon their election on to those 
Councils, will give the impetus of an aroused public opinion where 
needed. Sinee August branches of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, with the help of other women’s organisations, have arranged 
joint conferences in 77 places in the provinces and in 12 London 





.* Among the counties are Warwickshire (1 health visitor, 2 bationers), West 
Riding (44 whole-time nurses and 48 part-time), Hampshire (12 nurses), Brecon 
(6 nurses), Durham (28 nurses). 


boroughs, and have organised deputations to Public Health 
Committees, Town Councils, and Medical Officers of Health in 
36 towns and 9 London boroughs. 

It is the bringing of the women themselves into partnership 
with science and the State which will give vitality to the work, 
safeguard it from mere officialism, and secure its adaptation to the 
practical needs and life of the people.—Yours, etc., 

MARGARET LLEWELYN DAvVIEs. 

11 Hampstead Square, N.W. 


LEAVE GRANTED TO FRENCH WOUNDED 
To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I have had it on my conscience some days to tell you, 
in reference to a remark to the contrary effect in a late number of 
Tne NEw STATESMAN (was it over the initials R. E. D. ?), that I 
know of several French convalescent soldiers who have been given 
leave to visit their homes before rejoining. Presumably these 
cases were not exceptional. One man, who had no home to go to, 
was allowed to go to Bordeaux—I think for a month.—Yours, etc 

ARTHUR St. JOHN. 

Paris. 

April 15th. 


THE CHILDREN OF ALIENS 


To the Editor of Tux NEw STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—Will you kindly allow me to draw your attention and 
that of your readers to what seems to me the very inadequate 
pay allotted to British-born women, the wives of interned aliens. 
The case I have before me is of a young woman whose husband 
was a high-class working tailor in this town. The man was put 
into a detention camp at the beginning of the war and the woman 
was left with three small children and no means of support. At 
first the War Relief Committee gave her one pound a week, but 
when such cases as hers came under the Local Government 
Board she received only 14s. 6d. a week, and out of this has to 
pay 4s. a week rent. At the time that a fourth child was added 
to the family, friends and others who heard of the case contributed 
clothing for the new comer and all the children. Another friend 
gave 5s. at Christmas and half a ton of coal in the cold months. 
I understand that this is the usual amount granted for such cases 
—i.e., 8s. 6d. for the woman and Is. 6d. per child. To me it seems 
starvation. Is it not possible to raise the allowance, so that 
British-born children may have the chance of growing into 
healthy men and women, even if they do have the misfortune to 
have a father at prescnt classed as an alien enemy.—Y ours, ete., 

H. C. Lupsy. 

** Avondale,” Sydney Road, Guildford. 


THE PUBLIC HOUSE 
To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srir,—In your article entitled “‘ The ‘ Public’ House ” appears 
the following sentence: ‘* Whatever theoretic objections there 
may be to the Government management of the liquor traffic . . 
it does at any rate afford the possibility of ‘disinterested manage- 
ment.’ ” 

It is frequently urged that a Collectivist State would be faced 
with the tremendous difficulty ef deliberately deciding (1) how 
much industrial capital should be allocated to each particular 
industry, and (2) how far certain more or less anti-social industries 
should be deliberately crushed out of existence ; and it is said 
that in coming to decisions in regard to both of these problems a 
democratic Government would always tend to be guided by the 
desire for popularity rather than by considerations of ultimate 
national well-being. This danger appears to be particularly great 
in the liquor trade, for a Government could, by encouraging the 
sale of intoxicants under its monopoly, gain favour on the two 
grounds that intoxicants themselves are popular and that their 
extensive sale would probably cause a decrease in taxation. 

I raise the point for its general interest to Collectivists, rather 
than for its particular appositeness now, for I agree that a State 
monopoly, when public opinion is ripe almost for total prohibition, 
would probably meet the exceptional needs of the moment more 
efficiently than any other plan.—Yours, etc., 

LAURENCE WELSH, 

79, Millais Road, 

Leytonstone. 


AN IDEOLOGIST ; EH? 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
Sir,—I came back from the Brazilian frontier late last night, 


after a week of incessant travelling, in trains, in boats, in diligences, 
in motor-cars, and upon horseback. 


\ 
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It rained continually, and though the thermometer stood at 
about 90 degrees, anyone who knows this country also knows that 
you can get your clothes dried only when the sun comes out. 
There were a few mosquitoes, not large ones as such things go— 
say about the size of dragonflies. The food was—well, such as 
yuu get close to the Brazilian frontier. 

When I arrived at nine o’clock at night one of my colleagues, 
who was sitting in his shirt-sleeves working a typewriter, with the 
perspiration running down his face, said, “‘ There’s a fellow in 
THE NEw STATESMAN says you are an ideologist . . . what on 
earth kind of beast is that ?”’ 

1 said I did not know, but I would think about it, and then we 
set to work to decode telegrams and to check lists of horses until 
near midnight, when I went off to bed, as I had been fourteen 
hours in the train. 

This morning we had to turn out to brand horses in the rain, 
and then I rode off on a lively little grey, that Mr. Hone may 
some day, if all goes well with him (the grey) and me. I rode 
some five and twenty miles, mostly at a gallop, crossing some 
lovely prairies that overlook the Uruguay, to count and look at 
the condition of the horses that I am collecting for the British 
Government. 

Rain caught me twelve miles from home, with nothing but a 
thin summer poncho ; the mud got heavy, and my horse feli on 
his head, jamming my foot a little, not much, but quite enough to 
take all airs of superiority out of any ideologist if any had been 
there, or had survived a kick I got full in the chest from a“ bagual”’ 
(half-tamed horse) three or four days ago. 

I got home soaked to the skin, changed, and sat down and read 
Mr. Hone’s letter, and then I laughed a bit, not much, you know 
for after the hot weather a sudden chilly spell has come upon us, 
and doors and windows do not shut too tightly in this land of ours 
under the Southern Cross. 

Still, I did laugh a little, I hope not too unkindly, for I saw that 
I have angered him in some way that is unknown to me. 

So, in revenge, he classes me with Bernard Shaw, with Mr. 
Orage, the Brothers Chesterton, Massingham, George Russell, and 
** my ain countryman ” Mr. William Archer, all men whose talents 
I admire and men the latchets of whose literary shoes I am un- 
worthy to unloose. I disagree with some of them, and most of 
them no doubt wonder how in the devil’s name I ever straved into 
the limits of their mystery. : 

At this, though, no one wonders more than I 
sooth I did so, as it were, by accident. en 

No, Mr. Hone, if the inverted commas really hide your name 
I never did aspire to guide the public conscience in the way you 
hint at ; but surely criticism, that criticism which you so freely 
use, is free to anybody, even to superannuated cow-punchers. 

“* Positive” eh ? and blind to all realities, . . . well, well, as 
regards positivism I feel positive of nothing in the world but that 
my left foot aches a little where my horse jammed it for a moment 
when he fell in the mud, about two hours ago.—Yours, etc., 

R. B. CunNtINGHAME GRAHAM. 

Fray Bentos, Uruguay. 

March 12th. 


Miscellany 
THE LATER WRITINGS OF 


MR. YEATS 


UCH of the philosophy of what is called the Celtic 
movement was based on Renan’s Poetry of the 


Celtic Races, on Arnold’s Study of Celtic Litera- 
ture, and on other generalisations about race, such as the 
nineteenth century delighted in, which in effect divided 
the Caucasian world into two well-marked characters—the 
Germanic and the non-Germanic. The Germanic peoples 
of Europe were endowed with almost all that there was of 
political energy and ability and of practical sense, the 
non-Germanic—Slavs, Latins, and Celts—almost all there 
was of religious imaginativeness and other-worldliness. The 
Celts in particular, we were told, had worn themselves out 
in mistaking dreams for realities. They were ever in 
passionate, turbulent reaction against the despotism of fact. 
Never would they cease to recall their exiles, their flights 
across the seas. Renan and Arnold penetrated into Ireland 
and found there a young writer of genius who combined 
romantic patriotism with the most advanced esthetics of the 


day: the result was a foregone conclusion—the Celtic revival 
in literature with its headquarters at Dublin. It was a great 
day for Ireland. The movement of thought that had made 
the good citizen was, Mr. Yeats told us, passing away ; the 
arts would become religious and must utter themselves 
through legends, but only the legends of Ireland were still 
intact, for they had been preserved as in a sanctuary by a 
race that had retained its simplicity. “ Literature dwindles 
into a chronicle of passionless phantasies and passionless 
meditations unless it is constantly flooded with the passions 
and beliefs of ancient times,” he wrote in his essay on The 
Celtic Element in Literature. The Celtic revival was to be 
the opening of a fountain, a new intoxication for the imagina- 
tion ; it would give the opening century its most memorable 
symbols. The world had grown weary of rationalism and 
of materialism ; and in life and in letters Ircland’s turn had 
come. 

The future historian may number the early work of 
Mr. Yeats and his friends among those influences, spreading 
out of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, which have revolutionised 
the English character and made it, in spite of its origins, so 
unlike the German! But in the actual atmosphere of things 
there is no ideal movement of the last fifty years which is 
seemingly so discredited as that which has gone by the name 
of the Celtic revival. Its esthetics and its politics are alike in 
disrepute : who, for instance, will listen now to disparage- 
ment of the good citizen ? The'war holds all race theories in 
suspense ; and even before the war Renan and Arnold were 
out of fashion: Houston Chamberlain had claimed for the 
Germanic peoples a monopoly not only of the political but 
also of the religious genius. Nor have the literary hopes of 
Celticism been realised. Among Irish writers Synge and 
George Moore quickly repudiated the movement. Standish 
O’Grady, “ 4,” and Douglas Hyde have preferred, on the 
whole, to express their ideals in social propaganda. Finally, 
Mr. Yeats himself, with still no thought but of literature, 
dispersed his school. 

Eight or nine years ago Mr. Yeats published a complete 
edition of his work amid an impression, encouraged by the 
mischievous memoir-writers and gossips of Dublin, that, 
although still nearer to forty than fifty, he had said all he 
had to say, and would spend the rest of his life revising old 
passages, lecturing in America, and conducting the business 
of the Abbey Theatre. And truly since that time Mr. Yeats 
has written, or at least published, little, but has spent much 
time in rewriting old work, chiefly the plays that belong to 
the repertory of the Abbey Theatre—“ remaking himself,” 
as he explained in a footnote to the Collected Edition. We 
may, however, look elsewhere than in new versions of old 
plays for the remade Mr. Yeats; small though they are, the 
three volumes that have come within the last few years 
from the Cuala Press in Dublin—Synge and the Ireland of his 
Time, Responsibilities, The Green Helmet and Other Poems 
—reveal him plainly enough. 

Synge’s strange career and a quarrel with the Nationalists 
have filled his mind, and we find, therefore, that, although he 
has detached himself from all Irish causes and movements, 
Mr. Yeats is more than ever preoccupied with Ireland. In 
earlier essays he had already written much of his friendship 
with John O’Leary, the old Fenian who had gone into an 
insurrection not because he had hoped for success, but as a 
moral example to the nation. On the soil of the romantic 


Ireland to which O’Leary belonged, a great tragic poetry, 
Mr. Yeats used to think, would appear, and this romantic 
Ireland would have placed “ Life” before the ‘“ Cause,” 
and in it the artist must have had his freedom. Modern 
Ireland, on the other hand, cares only for immediate victory, 
immediate utility, and her poets must be, “ as elsewhere 
in Europe,” “ protesting individual voices.” The contrast 
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is the theme of the poem “ September, 1913,” in the volume 
Responsibilities : 

What need you, being come to sense, 

But fumble in a greasy till 

And add the half-pence to the pence 

And prayer to shivering prayer, until 

You have dried the marrow from the bone ; 

For men were born to pray and save, 

Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 

It’s with O'Leary in the grave. 


Was it for this the wild geese spread 

Their grey wings upon every tide ; 

For this that all that blood was shed, 

For this Edward Fitzgerald died 

And Robert Emmet and Wolfe Tonc, 

All that delirium of the brave ; 

Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 

It’s with O'Leary in the grave. 
In Synge and the Ireland of his Time Mr. Yeats criticises 
literary Nationalism and the Irish Revival with new vigour 
and delight. All of Mr. Yeats that most enrages the enemy 
is in this essay, where he disclaims moral zeal and yet 
assumes an attitude of moral elevation : 

Only that which does not teach, which does not cry out, which does 

not persuade, which does not condescend, which does not explain, is 
irresistible. 


Mr. Yeats tells the literary Nationalists that they are 


preoccupied with the nation’s future, with heroes, poets, soldiers, 
armies, fleets, but only as these things are understood by a child in a 
national school, while a secret feeling that what is so unreal needs 
continual defence makes them bitter and restless. They no longer 
love, for only life is loved, and at last a generation is like a hysterical 
woman who will make unmeasured accusations, because of some 
logical deduction from a single thought which has turned her mind to 
stone. 


We want, indeed, in Ireland an “ heroic temper of social 
men,” a “ bondage of adventure and wisdom,” but these will 
not come from a “‘ condescension to knave and dolt,” “ an 
impoverishment of the common thought to make it service- 
able and easy.” Our Irish cries and grammars serve “ some 
passing need”; but it is those who travel by the same road, 
“with however poor a stride,” as Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare, and Goethe who “ define races and create everlasting 
loyalties.” Mr. Yeats has no “ message” for men in the 
mass, or even for Irishmen in the mass; but from the 
particular standpoint which he has chosen he sees many 
things that the reformers and idealists who write books about 
Ireland miss. The Cardinal, the Freeman’s Journal, the Irish 
political societies, have condemned his work as they have 
condemned the work of the reformers and idealists; but 
Mr. Yeats, unlike the reformers and idealists, does not there- 
fore inveigh against clerical influences and the audacity of 
politicians, but utters some finely observed truth like that 
in the note to the topical poems in Responsibilities : 

In Ireland I am constantly reminded of the fable of the futility of 
all discipline that is not of the whole being. Religious Ireland—and the 
pious protestants of my childhood were signal exceptions—thinks of 
divine things as a round of duties separated from life, and not as an 
element that may be discovered in all circumstances and emotion, 
while political Ireland sees the good citizen as a man who holds to certain 
opinions and not as a man of good-will. Against this we have but a 
few educated men and the remnants of a traditional culture among 
the poor. 


A Daniel come to judgment ! 

Our Irish barbarians have, in fact, achieved a triumph of 
a sort. They have forced Mr. Yeats—whose doctrine of 
art for art’s sake was the original cause of their anger—to 
emerge from his tower of ivory and lecture them on the 
meaning of good citizenship. To the consternation of 
admirers of the poet’s early work, so other-worldly and so 
“ Celtic,” Mr. Yeats now finds themes for song in actual 
happenings and even in “matters of public interest.” 





Look at the opening lines from two characteristic poems in 
The Green Helmet : 


On A THREATENED House. 
How should the world be luckier if this house, 
Where passion and precision have been one 
Time out of mind, become too ruinous 
To breed the lidless eye that loves the sun ? 


THESE ARE THE CLOUDS. 
These are the clouds about the fallen sun, 
The majesty that shuts his burning eye ; 
The weak lay hand on what the strong has done, 
Till that be tumbled that was lifted high 
And discord follow upon unison, 
And all things at one common level lie. 
In such ways Mr. Yeats gives his opinion of the bourgeoisie 
of Nationalist Ireland. But the “ threatened house ” is not 
the House of Lords, as some people tried to make out! 
Mr. Yeats never trespasses on Mr. Watson’s preserves, nor 
has he “‘ 2Z’s” faeulty of contemplating contemporary history 
sub specie aeternitatis. As a poet he is only moved by such 
actual happenings as touch him directly and can be treated 
in a very personal manner. The Irish bourgeoisie, if its 
Press and platforms are representative, is the most philistine 
democracy in Europe, the most devoid of culture, the most 
brutal in its treatment of the writer and artist; and one’s 
sympathies in the quarrel should go out to Mr. Yeats, 
provided that one does not object too strongly to Mr. Yeats’ 
assertion of the poet’s sovereignty. We watch him in these 
controversial poems of his building up a legend around 
himself ; a stirring legend that will, I believe, hit the fancy 
of the young men of Ireland as the Celtic Twilight never 
did. He is still accused of obscurity, and whether he writes 
of Mr. Moore’s rogucries, or of the misdemeanours of the 
Dublin Corporation, or of Theatre Management, it is in 
elaborate phrases and with elusive references; but he no 
longer requires of his readers a sense of mystic and symbolic 
terms, or a sympathy with quietist philosophy. Even in his 
love poctry he has rid himself of the dream-burdened will. 
His lovers are no longer figures from Celtic mythology who 
““ remember forgotten beauty ” and “ desire the end of the 
world,” but belong clearly to our own day in Ireland, even 
when Mr. Yeats, in order to remind us that he is still an 
occultist, gives them the name of famous astrologers. 
“* Raymond Lully ” speaks of “ his wife Pernella ” : 
Why should I blame her that she filled my days 
With misery, or that she would of late 
Have taught to ignorant men most violent ways, 
Or hurled the little streets upon the great, 
Had they but courage equal to desire ? 
What could have made her peaceful with a mind 
That nobleness made simple as a fire, 
With beauty like a tightened bow, a kind, 
That is not natural in an age like this, 
Being high and solitary and most stern ? 
Why, what could she have done being what she is, 
Was there another Troy for her to burn ? 

The few halting words that Synge prefixed to an edition 
of his own verses illuminate the change that has come into 
Mr. Yeats’ poetry. “I have often thought that at the side of 
poetic diction which everyone condemns modern verse 
contains a good deal of poctic material, using poetic in the 
same special sense.” Is it not a suggestive criticism of the 
Celtic school in particular? Mr. Yeats bas not repudiated 
his belief in the Celtic clement in literature; but he has 
become acutcly conscious that the Celtic movement, by 
providing many impostors with “poetic material,” is 
responsible for much bad work in his trade. He addresses 
a poem to “ AE” on “ 22’s” imitators and his own : 


You say as I have often given tongue 

In praise of what another's said or sung ; 

*T were politic to do the like by these, 

But where’s the wild dog that has praised his fleas ? 


“It may almost be said,” Synge had added, “ that before 
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verse can be human again it must learn to be brutal.” The 
importance of the influence cannot be doubted; and it may 
be that Synge saved Mr. Yeats for Ireland when he suggested 
that poets should use the whole of their personal life as 
material if again they would be read by strong men and 
thieves and deacons, and not by little cliques only. Mr. Yeats 
may not yet have found an Irish audience ; but he is more 
than ever preoccupied with the thought of one, or he would 
not be writing those topical poems in which all his personal 
experience is bound up with Irish events. J. M. Hone. 


WITH THE RED CROSS 


XI. 
“Norre 75.” 

O hear them talk of their “75” gun, their darling, 
their treasure, their guardian angel! The French 
soldiers did not talk much about the fighting—at 

least I could not get them to talk about it. Stories of 
attacks and struggles, beaux gestes and bon mots, might be 
buzzed about the cafés in towns far away from the firing 
line, repeated by civilians and non-combatant soldiers, or 
by those enjoying a rest somewhere at the back, on meeting 
again their relations and friends; but those who were in 
action yesterday and might be again to-morrow, who were 
stationed in villages where a shell might fall out of the blue 
any moment, and over which the enemy’s aeroplanes were 
constantly hovering like hawks, did not tell stories of feats 
of arms. There seem to be two kinds of talk: one kind 
which springs up naturally between men when one or more 
of them have never been in action, and another kind when 
both talkers have been recently through the kind of ex- 
perience described, and both are destined to go through 
it soon again. It is in conversations of the former kind 
that stories of heroism and hairbreadth escapes are pre- 
served. My impression is that men who are fighting, 
while they are fighting, do not listen to or repeat to each 


other such stories with relish. The French papers print | 


letters from the front written to those at home, just as ours 
do, only not so many of them. But the attitude of a man 
writing home towards what he has done or seen others do 
is different from his frame of mind when he is describing 
the same thing to one who has fought too. It partakes more, 
as the case may be, of the artist’s or the liar’s frame of mind— 
not (oddly enough) the same thing. When he is talking to 
a comrade he thinks that feelings will not be interesting 
(his hearer does not want emotions to be dwelt on), and he 
knows, too, that he knows how hard it is to say exactly what 
happened or how it happened. The narrator feels he had 
better stick to bare facts, and what the facts perceived in 
moments of terror or excitement really were it is very hard 
to be certain afterwards. Such moments quickly take on a 
dream-like quality ; an overwhelming impression remains 
with just a few facts sticking out of it, which by themselves 
do not convey the real impression. Consequently accounts 
of soldiers tend to be either very dry or quite conventional— 
in the manner of pictures in illustrated papers of charges, 
capturing standards, etc., for these at any rate express an 
emotion. But you can imagine that such pictures lose their 
fascination at the front; they are drawn for people who 
want their imaginations stimulated, which is the last thing 
a soldier wants. My impression was that when the French 
soldiers wanted to cheer themselves up, it was not to tales of 
courage that they turned as a pick-me-up, not to the sort of 
incidents which convince the man at home that his fellow- 
countrymen are dauntless and indomitable, but to the 
thought of their quick-firing “75,” their darling, their 
treasure, their guardian angel. Of its prowess they are 
never tired of talking. To wake at dawn, sneezing and 


stiff, and hear behind him the sharp, shattering smacks of 
the “75,” which, near at hand, seem to twist ¥the heart and 
crack the ear, but a little further off sound like the hacking 
of a gigantic invisible axe, is more heartening to the French 
soldier waiting orders to advance than any “ Marseillaise” 
could be. 

“ Ah, that will make the grey moles budge!” he thinks. 
The stories of the execution done by the “75” are the 
stories they like to repeat. They love their gun as riders 
love their horses. 

The “75” is a slim cannon about eight feet long with a 
steel screen each side to protect the gunners. A battery is 
composed of four guns. Each gun can fire twenty shells a 
minute. There are six men to serve each gun beside one in 
charge of it ; two feeders, one to open the breech, one loader, 
one to pull the trigger and one to manipulate according to 
orders the machinery controlling elevation and direction. 
The gun and the caisson of shells are each drawn by six 
horses. These are marvellously quickly unharnessed and 
taken away. The caisson, an iron cupboard on wheels, is 
drawn up on the left of the gun, and the doors of it when 
they are opened act as screens for the men handing out the 
Shells. “Caisson, prét,”” one of them shouts. Meanwhile, 
two artillerymen have grasped the spokes of the wheels, 
while two have seized the handles on the gun-carriage lifting 
the tail ; together they have turned it round in the desired 
direction : “ Canon prét!” The end of the gun-carriage is 
then dropped, and the first shot drives it into the earth (a 
recoil of 10 centimetres). The gun is henceforward with the 
help of the wheel-brakes anchored fast, and it won’t budge 
again, thanks to the wonderful hydro-pneumatic apparatus 
for counteracting the recoil which is the special feature of the 
“75.” The unharnessing and all this preparation can be 
got through in fifty to seventy seconds. 

Then there is an infernal unimaginable uproar lasting, 
perhaps, ten or fifteen seconds ; then a pause, during which 
the officer in command shouts out a number and the in- 
eredible shattering din breaks out again; another pause, 
another order, ten seconds of body-shaking uproar, and so 
on, till there is a shout of “ Halte au feu! Amenez les 
avant-trains!” In a minute the horses are harnessed and 
the battery is off before the enemy have had time to get the 
range. The whole proceeding has not taken more than, 
perhaps, a quarter of an hour, and if the observations 
directing the fire have been accurate the infantry can advance. 

“75” is not much to look at. The French make war in 
a businesslike, unromantic way. Their fighting character 
strikes one as quite different from the idea of them one gets 
in books about their historic campaigns. Perhaps they 
were really always like that, fighting with bitter, gloomy, 
violent determination, or perhaps that is the way a citizen 
army, a whole people in arms, always fights. At any rate, 
I never caught one glimpse of that flourish and romantic 
panache one has associated with French gallantry. I am 
inclined to suspect that it is the Teutonic races who are now 
most romantic about war, and all that appertains to it, that 
we in our curious humorous way, and Germans in their 
grandiose sentimental way, find it more necessary to trans- 
mute and embellish facts. Though the French love their 
naked little gun, they have not engraved and decorated it 
as the Germans have done their “*77,”’ which, though a much 
inferior weapon, more or less corresponds to it. The German 
“77 has the arms of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, or what- 
ever kingdom it came from, engraved upon it, the device 
“Pro Gloria et Patria,” and on the breech the imperial 
crown and monogram of William II., with the portentous 
inscription, “ Ultima Ratio Regis.” It is a little thing, but 
symptomatic of the difference of the military spirit in the 
two nations. DesMOND MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
M ESSRS. NISBET, in opening their shilling series of 


volumes on “ Writers of the Day ” with volumes 

on Mr. Bennett and Mr. Wells have shown a 
laudable enterprise, for neither of these authors has (I 
believe) been monographed in this country before. I have 
just finished Mr. Darton’s Arnold Bennett with a certain 
disappointment. He has certainly not failed for lack of 
industry. He gives a map of the Five Towns, with real and 
fabulous names both marked, a map with roads and centi- 
pedal railways, very like those entertaining charts with which 
Mr. Belloc transfixes the readers of Land and Water. He 
even goes to the pains to make a census of Mr. Bennett’s 
young male Five Townsmen. “ It is,” he says, “ a startling 
document,” and it opens like this : 


PosITION. 


NOVEL. PERSON. CHARACTER. 
Clayhanger . Edwin Clayhanger . Timid, thoughtful Printer. 
ais . Willie Orgreaves . Decent, lively . Doctor. 
Hilda Less- George Cannon . Bigamous, Speculator. 
ways dishonest 
Whom God Lawrence Ridware . Decent, timid . Solicitor. 
Hath Joined 
i . Mark Ridware . Decent, lively, Artist. 
artistic 
ii . George Fearns . Liar, adulterous . Solicitor. 
The Price of Louis Fores . Liar, thief . . Pottery-maker. 
Love 
os . Julian Maldon . . Thief, puritan, Pottery-maker. 


uncouth 
I submitted this table to one of the experts on the Blue 
Book Supplement .and he tells me that statistically it is 
faulty owing to insufficient specification of goods, even 
granted that the selection of examples is done on a proper 
basis. And, critically, I certainly don’t think the method 
should be encouraged. It might possibly commend itself 
to the Professors at Bonn and Tiibingen, who do this sort of 
thing themselves. Perhaps therein lies the explanation : 
Mr. Darton is doing a littérateur’s humble best to take part 
in the patriotic work of Capturing German Trade. 
* * * 

But the chief reason of his failure is inadequate sympathy 
with his author. I do not imply by this that a critic must 
necessarily venerate or even eulogise the author he is writing 
about. Provided he understands what the author’s intention 
is, he is at liberty to say either that the intention is misguided 
or that it is inadequately carried out, or both. But he ought 
at least to understand what his author is “ getting at,” and 
Mr. Darton, who shows in some ways plenty of perspicacity 
as well as of knowledge, seems to me to have not merely a 
very imperfect sympathy with Mr. Bennett’s methods of 
expression, but not the slightest comprehension of his 
attitude. 

* * * 

Mr. Darton sometimes makes accurate statements. He 
says, for example, that Mr. Bennett has not yet written a 
play which counts as do his best novels: that much is clear 
to any man who knows a haystack when he sees it. He notes 
also that the novelist is addicted to illnesses and oppressive 
parents: that much may be obtained by the statistical 
method (q¢.v. sup.). But you do not get a portrait from 
things like this. Simple addition will not do it, and although 
Mr. Bennett may be a Five Townsman, a democrat, and a 
professional author, it is hopelessly misleading for Mr. Darton 
to describe him as “ a Five Towns democrat who writes for 
a living.” How remote he is from understanding his author 


I can only illustrate by a few quotations : 


If we had not the Old Wives’ Tale, and certain passages in Clayhanger, 
and the conclusions of Anna of the Five Towns and The Price of Love, 
It would convict Arnold 


the verdict would be hopelessly unfair. 


Bennett of knowingly accepting the egotistical, self-assertive, unlovely 
ideals of a community wholly commercial in thought and deed. 


By education and training he relies upon a vocabulary that is 
unrelievedly plain: a primrose is a primrose to him—I am not sure 


that it is even yellow. 


There is but one hint of rapture (other than the cheerfulness of 
streets and crowds) in all the Five Towns novels—that recurrent 
mention of the garden of the Orgreaves in Clayhanger. 

Apparently before Mr. Darton will believe you are humane 
you have to tell him in terms that you disapprove of slums 
and child labour. Merely because Mr. Bennett writes with 
gusto of The Card, he suspects him of “‘ admiring ” him, in a 
reprehensible way—as though the novelist desired the 
legislation of the future to aim at the production of the 
greatest possible number of Denny Machins; and the fact 
that he gives elsewhere the devil his due and even truthfully 
shows that he is not uniformly black is taken as an admission 
that this is the best of all possible worlds. The remark 
about the primrose one may leave in its native nudity ; but 
the observation about rapture is significant. Moonlight, or 
at least vegetation, is implied to be an indispensable acces- 
sory to this emotion. If Mr. Darton must have “ select ” 
passages, did he ever read of Mr. Povey looking from the 
hill-top down upon the town where his wife was, or of the 
yard at the back of Clayhanger’s shop? And does he not 
know the prologue to Whom God Hath Joined? That 
prologue, which is meant to open the eyes of the blind, is 
occasionally phrased in a high-sounding way which does not 
come quite natural to Mr. Bennett; but one would have 
thought it would have persuaded the critic that it is possible 
to feel a sustained “ rapture ” at the mere contemplation of 
the activities of life, the sunlight on a dead dog as well as the 
moonlight on the Orgreaves’ garden, the roar of factories 
even if the occupants of them are sweated, the noise of bar- 
parlours even if the customers are drunk, and the furious 
struggles and vices which, as a moral being, one may be 
desirous of abolishing. Mr. Darton may be recommended 
to a study of Verhaeren (who, like Mr. Bennett, combines 
an unimpeachable political idealism with an unquenchable 
joy in even the most deplorable spectacles of life); he may 
also be recommended to consider the suggestion that the most 
repulsive manufacturer in the Five Towns or out of them is, 
in many respects, like himself (and, I add, lest I be considered 
insulting, like myself). 

* * * 

Possibly my remarks may convey a false impression. 
Mr. Darton is certainly an able man, and on congenial topics 
very interesting. But his present effort will only be useful 
as a work of reference. In that capacity it is slightly marred 
by a few errors. Where, for example, did he get the strange 
and baseless idea that in 1898 Mr. Bennett “ wrote a serial 
story in the children’s magazine, Chatterbor, called Sidney 
Yorke’s Friend”? Smaller crrors in the bibliography are 
the wrong title given for Things that Have Interested Me, the 
omission of a reference to the 2nd (1907) and 8rd (1908) 
series of that work, and the apparent suggestion that The 
Feast of St. Friend and Friendship and Happiness (certainly 
a better title) are two books, not one book. In his topo- 
graphical excursion he did not discover that Duck Square 
and Bank have their equivalents in Swan Square and Bank 
in Burslem ; and that Manifold and Axe are the same tewn— 
namely, Leek. Mr. Darton does not know that The Great 
Adventure was written a long time after Buried Alive and he 
states wrongly that The Gates of Wrath was the first of the 
author’s sensational novels; in reality The Ghost came first. 
Why, by the by, does he not mention T'he Grand Babylon 
Hotel, one of the best of Mr. Bennett’s lighter works, which 
is at once a first-rate shocker and a perfect parody of 
shockers ? SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Sword of Youth. By James Lane ALLEN. Mac- 
millan. 6s. 

Over the Edge. By Mrs. Ciement Parsons. Erskine 
Macdonald. 6s. 

The Chronicles of the Imp. By Jerrery Farnot. Lilus- 


3s. 6d. 

I fancy it is some fifteen years since Mr. James Lane 
Allen had his sudden and remarkable “ boom” among 
English readers. Unlike so many “booms,” it had a 
literary justification : the books with which it was achieved 
were good books, and good in a distinctive way. Mr. Allen 
had style, he had sympathies and ideas, and he made no 
concessions to the weakness or wrongness of the public. 
The sentiments that moved him, the characters he under- 
stood, above all, the scenes that he loved-—these he described 
with the siow beauty of atmosphere rather than the startling 
beauty of phrase: and so well did he succeed that to tens 
of thousands of English people “the blue-grass region of 
Kentucky ” became a living and a lovely reality. Since 
then he has, if I remember right, published at somewhat 
lengthy intervals several stories which have more or less 
sustained his high reputation. As one to whom much of 
his work has in the past seemed both beautiful and noble, 
I have real difficulty in bringing myself to say—what it is 
nevertheless necessary to say—-that his reputation will 
not be sustained by The Sword of Youth ; which, if it has a 
“boom ”’ at all, will have it on the strikingly topical nature 
of its theme rather than on its intrinsic merit. 

The first and longer part is, indeed, subtle, sometimes 

rofound : only it does not move one quite as some of Mr. 
Allen’s work has done—while the second part is uncon- 
vincing and thin (but of that in a moment). The hero, 
Joseph Sumner, the youngest and sole surviving son of a 
Kentucky widow—a widow whose husband and four elder 
sons have been killed in the Civil War, and whose wealth 
has been destroyed by it--is confronted with the problem 
of conscience : to stay and look after his mother and what 
remains of the property, or to enlist? That is the sole 
antithesis in his mind. General questions, such as the 
justifiability of war or the moral claim of the slave-owning 
and seceding States, never even faintly oceur to him: 
nor does even his simpler antithesis amount to a dilemma. 
At the age of fifteen he has decided that if the war is still 
going on when he is seventeen he will go to it. The story 
opens on his seventeenth birthday : he tells his mother and 
his sweetheart that he is going, and he goes. Only after 
he has voiced his decision does he seriously or deeply ques- 
tion its rightness. Mr. Allen, true to his own leisurely 
methods, takes more than half the book to tell us of this 
seventeenth birthday and its immediate result. 

The power and subtlety are concentrated in the character 
of the mother. She needs her son and at the same time a 
little despises him. She has put him in a category apart 
from those five splendid men-folk of hers who have died. 
They were big, he is little. They were heroes, he is a child 
and a servant. There is even in her eyes something of an 
insult to their memory in his wanting to be like thei at all : 
consequently the last interview between mother and son 
is one of resentment and recrimination. 

But the dead! She had long ago cherished a strange jealousy 
about those dead. They were apart from the present. None must 
draw too near them. Moreover, her anger now swept away even 
maternal instincts : 

“Never think to be like your father and your brothers. Don’t 
try.” 

“The words stung him as with a poison and rendered him frantic. 


trated. Sampson Low. 


In the second part, two years later, we find Joseph, now a 


seasoned soldier, summoned home to his dying mother, 
He deserts in order to go to her. He has no doubt that that 
is what he ought to do, though he knows he will be shot as 
a traitor if he is caught. Whether that view would really 
Seem so obvious to a seasoned soldier is another matter. 
He has to dress as a civilian and get through the Federal 
lines, but there is no difficulty about that: and he salves 
his military conscience by refusing to eat or to sleep, while 
away, more luxuriously than if still in the ranks, or to 
make love to his sweetheart. He is not in time to see his 
mother alive, and then he makes a violent and just-successful 
effort to get back into the Southern ranks before the war ends, 
He appeals to his general to pardon him or have him shot : 
the general has during his absence discovered, studied, and 
kept the private letters which called him away, and finds 
time, during that last desperate night before the final 
surrender at Appomattox, to examine, pardon and commend 
the returned deserter. In other words, a theme of quick 
dangers and stretched consciences, a theme big with some of 
the most urgent and pitiful and terrible of problems and 
accidents, is lowered by the unrealities of formal treatment 
from the plane of tragedy to that of melodrama. I am sure 
that this was far from Mr. Allen’s intention, but it is certainly 
the effect of his work. I am not competent to say whether 
the bare facts of his story are or are not just possible: all 
I know is that he makes them seem impossible. Here and 
there we get descriptive passages which recall the former 
beauties of Mr. Allen’s writing. For instance : 

Nothing now had a shadow. Nothing had a brighter and a darker 
side. Trees and fences to the right and to the left of him, each nearer 
bush and weed, the plump gay clover-tops, the decrepit stumps, the 
tangled mangled blades of grass falling across the path—all were 
revealed in the same light; all were touched with the justice, the 
impartiality, of a balanced light. There was no west or east, no south 
or north, for the winds; no points of the compass for the absent 
winds. There was only the earth’s atmosphere as one deep mirror of 
vision and in that mirror Nature, reflected as living but powerless to 
move. It was as though Time, the disturber, had quit the scene, 
leaving only Time, the master of stillness. 


Over the Edge is a quite extraordinary mixture of good and 
bad. The central interest is psychological, and the psy- 
chology is vivid, intimate and moving. I have several 
times spoken of the increasing tendency among modern 
novelists towards the study of mental pathology: when 
that study is conducted crudely, or without the necessary 
artistic detachment and reserve, it may be even disgusting : 
but in Mrs. Parson’s hands it is done sympathetically, 
wholesomely, and artistically. Her heroine marries a man 
whom she does not love, her main but not conscious motive 
being that he, in his poor, slight way, resembles and suggests 
his magnificent brother, whom she really loves but cannot 
+ -vry. Reaction sets in, and grows through various causes 

complications into a state of morbid jealousy, bordering 
u.. madness and culminating in suicide. All this is done 
well : but the other things in the book—the minor characters, 
the social satire, the conversations, and more particularly 
the conversations which are supposed to be learned or 
witty—are done lamentably ill. It is at once a mystery 
and a pity, for the gift of psychological interest is a rare and 
precious one. 

In The Chronicles of the Imp Mr. Farnol has produced a 
very ordinary book of a very ordinary type. No experienced 
reader will need to be told that the Imp “ was a somewhat 
diminutive boy, clad in a velvet suit with a lace collar, both 
of which were ”’—at the moment of the Imp’s first intro- 
duction—* plentifully bespattered with mud *’—nor that the 
Imp has a charming aunt, nor that the “1” of the story is 
in love with the aunt and plays at robbers and pirates with 
the Imp; nor that the Imp’s misdemeanours tend to bring 
the “I” and the “ Aunt” together. The whole of the 
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writing is done in what I can only call a sprightly vein. 
When the hero is assaulted by a footman this happens : 

“ Nay, but I will give thee monies 

“ You are a-going to come up to the ’ouse with me, and none of your 
ponsense, either ; d’ye ‘ear ?” 

“Then must I needs smite thee for a barbarous dog—hence—base 
slave—begone !” 

Wherewith I delivered what is technically known in 
circles as a “ right hook to the ear.” . . . 
And so on. I would not be understood to criticise the book 
adversely, for it does not challenge criticism. It is just a 
pleasant obvious chronicle of a readable kind, suitable for 
detaching the mind from the harsh facts of life. 

GERALD GOULD. 





« 
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A GERMAN ON THE KAISER 


The Kaiser’s Double. A translation by CLaup Frevip from 
Caligula: A Study in Imperial Insanity, by Professor 
Lupwic QuippE. Rider. 1d. 

At the present time people are naturally tempted to think 
of the Germans as presenting a completely united front, and 
to forget that there are a great number of people in Germany 
who have at any rate seen through the Kaiser. His vanity, 
love of show, and jack bootery have always been standing 
jokes in the comic papers, especially the Munich ones ; and 
the ezsthetes who haunt the Berlin cafés find an unfading 
joy in the absurdity of his Sieges-Allée, with its long 
files of realistic Hohenzollern ancestors, carved, apparently, 
out of very white soap. The present pamphlet is worth 
more notice than most cheap publications of the sort, in that 
it reminds us that one of the cleverest and most penetrating 
attacks ever made on the Emperor was made by a German 
Professor only six years after Wilhelm had mounted the 
throne. Professor Quidde would deserve a modest immor- 
tality if only for the beautiful ingenuity of his plan of cam- 
paign. He had been struck, in reading Dion Cassius 
Suetonius and Tacitus, by a likeness between the Kaiser and 
that edifying young man Caligula. He, therefore, collected 
and connected, with suitable moralisings, the pertinent 
references to the Roman Emperor, and issued what pur- 
ported to be a short life of Caligula. Even were there little 
real likeness between the two Emperors, the German autho- 
rities might well have wondered whether there was really a 
genuine popular demand for a cheap biography of this par- 
ticular Roman Emperor. In the circumstances they were 
appalled by it ; and Conservative newspapers demanded that 
Quidde’s head should be removed. But they could not 
even remove a mark from his pocket. For, firstly, there 
was no mention of the Kaiser in the book, which was a quite 
genuine account of Caligula; and, secondly, to undertake 
a prosecution for lése-majesté in such circumstances would 
have been to admit at least a certain superficial resemblance 
between the two monarchs. So, though everybody knew at 
whom the work was aimed and the public bought it by the 
hundred thousand, the Professor remained not merely intact 
but at liberty. 

It is impossible for us here fully to illustrate the cleverness 
with which details from Caligula’s life are accumulated. At 
the very opening we are informed that— 

His father, Germanicus, while far from his home and still in the prime 
of life, had succumbed to a malignant fate . . people did not shrink 
from giving utterance to the most terrible suspicions which did not 
even spare the old Emperor (Tiberius) himself. Germanicus had been 
the people’s favourite, and no other member of the Imperial family had 
enjoyed so much popularity as he. He had won the confidence of the 
common soldiers in many campaigns, during which he had shared the 
toils of war with them ; the German lands and the Rhine districts were 
full of his name. 

It is as close as that all the way. The old Emperor liked 
Caligula, but suspected his mother. Caligula, succeeding 
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young, soon dropped “ the leading statesman, Macro,” and 
took the reins into his own hand. For a time he showed 
liberal tendencies, but he was really a complete egoist. “ It 
was the intoxicating sensation of power, the consciousness 
of now suddenly being the foremost, the wish to do some- 
thing great, and above all the ambition to make a dazzling 
figure in the world’s history, which temporarily raised 
Caligula above himself.” He could endure no powerful 
minister near him ; he interfered personally in every depart- 
ment; his love of display showed itself 

in giving feasts and bestowing largesses, in the furnishing and arrange- 
ment of his palaces and villas, and in the unheard of luxury with 
which the Imperial yachts were fitted out. But this tendency found 
expression, especially in the erection of enormous public edifices. . . . 
He also undertook the building of great aqueducts and amphitheatres, 
and proposed at the earliest available moment to cut the canal through 
the Isthmus of Corinth. 

He hungered for military triumphs; loved grand manceu- 
vres ; planned a fantastic invasion of Britain and conquest 
of the sea; had a mania for theatrical display and performed 
himself; and dogmatised about literature, delighting to 
abuse the classical authors. “ Occasionally he went on 
journeys, and on one occasion he was hardly recognisable on 
his return ; he had allowed his beard and hair to grow long, 
quite against the customs of the time.” It was really 
brilliant of Professor Quidde to pick out that part. For 
Wilhelm’s temporary beard was such a sore place with him 
after he had cut it off that he endeavoured to suppress all 
the photographs of himself that had been made during its 
brief existence. Professor Quidde does not find any very 
close parallel for Caligula’s appointment of a horse as Consul ; 
perhaps Francis Joseph is now reflecting that Wilhelm at’ 
any rate went pretty near that when he made a donkey an 
Ambassador. 

Professor Quidde’s verdict is that Caligula—or Wilhelm 

—was a madman, born of a lunatic stock, and made madder 
by the encouragement of a sycophantic Court and a too 
docile nation. ‘ So deeply,” ran his conclusion, a conclusion 
into which we can read more now than we did years ago— 
so deeply sunk was the State, at whose doors the vigorous barbarians 
from the North were already ominously knocking. Anything like this 
Cexsarism and this Imperial insanity is so completely impossible under 
modern circumstances, that the whole of the foregoing description 
may well seem to us an incredible dream of fancy or an exaggerated 
satire composed by Roman writers on the Caxsarism of the time. And 
yet, in light of modern research, it is, in its essential features, dry 
historical truth. 
We do not suppose that Professor Quidde himself, were he 
at liberty to discuss such questions at all, would suggest that 
the Kaiser is a complete replica of Caligula. Even, for ex- 
ample, if one thinks of the Kaiser as a dangerous maniac or 
a superlative fool, one cannot think of him as a “ monster,” 
which is the term historians reserve for people like Caligula. 
But the parallel is instructive enough, and we trust that 
Professor Quidde will survive into an era of such greater 
freedom that he and those who think with him will be able 
to write the concluding chapters of “ Caligula’s”’ career 
“with the muzzle off.” 


RURAL HOUSING 
Rural Housing. By Wi.iiam G. Savace (M.O.H., Somer- 
set). Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
# We have had the country cottage question discussed: by 
the politicians and the lawyers, by landlords and by the 
Labour Party ; the present volume considers it solely from 
the point of view of the sanitary officer. If a melancholy 
survey, this is at least an eminently practical book. Dr. 
Savage’s thirty-two illustrations show us cottages in every 
stage of dirt, damp, and decay; but they also show how 
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greatly they can often be improved by a little sanitary 
common sense and an owner with some knowledge of build- 
ing. Dr. Savage describes, with gentle irony, the complica- 
tions of the law, and how its absurdities play into the 
hands of everyone interested to obstruct and delay reforms. 
The result is that, over a great part of England, more houses 
have been condemned and closed during the past few years 
than have been built. It is, indeed, possible, as Dr. Savage 
shows, for the Housing Acts to serve only for dehousing. 
Meanwhile, so long as the war lasts, we shall have to make 
the best of things as they are, and Dr. Savage’s very practical 
manual ought to be bought for the office and the council 
chamber of every sanitary authority. It deserves to be 
read by every councillor. 

At the very “outbreak of peace” the rural housing 
problem needs to be grappled with. If the two hundred 
thousand labourers withdrawn from the land for the fighting 
line are ever to be got back to agriculture, if their sons are 
to be induced to remain in the country districts, we shall 
have to get not mercly a pound a week legai minimum 
wage, but also at least a hundred thousand new cottages 
built, and not merely talked about. Now, it is a sad and 
serious fact that at present not only the landlords and the 
speculative builders, but also the rural councillors, fight shy 
of additional cottages. For this there is an economic reason, 
which it is essential to understand. It is not only that 
labourers’ cottages will not yield a rental that amounts to 
a fair percentage on the capital outlay. It is felt, not with- 
out justification, exactly as it was in the days of parish settle- 
ments and excessive pauperism, that the presence of poor 
families means a rise in rates. It is no longer the Poor Rate 
that is feared, but the Education Rate, and in a lesser degree 
the slowly rising Public Health Rate. A cottage rated at 
£10 a year will yield in rates to the various local governing 
authorities perhaps £2 a year or so. It may easily contain, 
on an average, three children, each of whom, without 
pauperism, involves continual expense to the local autho- 
rities—midwifery supervision, vaccination, baby clinic, 
health visiting, elementary school, medical inspection and 
treatment, infectious disease hospital, and so on. It may 
easily be calculated that each child costs the various local 
authorities for all these services at least several pounds a 
year, of which a quite inadequate proportion is at present 
obtained in Grants in Aid from the Exchequer. Thus it is 
felt subconsciously, and sometimes openly argued, that 
additional cottages, even if their cost can be met from their 
rentals, will nevertheless send up the local rates. Un- 
fortunately, this calculation is often not far wrong. This 
fact is at the bottom of the permanent bias against cottage- 
building which Dr. Savage notices in nearly every rural 
council. We commend this consideration to Mr. Herbert 
Samuel and Lord Lucas. Before they will succeed in 
getting built many of their hundred thousand cottages they 
must induce Mr. Lloyd George so to inerease the Education 
and Public Health Grants in Aid as to prevent the mere 
residence of additional labourers’ families being a cause of 
increased rates all round. 


AN INVENTOR’S CAREER 
My Life. By Str Hiram S. Maxm. Methuen. 16s. net. 


The professional cynic might find Sir Hiram Maxim’s 
lively autobiography a handy work of reference. One of 
Maxim’s first inventions was a life-saving device, an auto- 
matic fire sprinkler, which would not only put out a fire but 
would at the same time telegraph to the nearest fire and 
police stations. Apparently nobody ever thought of using 
one of these appliances until the patent had expired. The 
last invention to be chronicled in this autobiography was 


another life-saving device, an inhaling apparatus for the 
benefit of persons suffering from throat troubles. Unlike 
the former discovery, this one has sold by the hundred 
thousand. The first life-saving apparatus was generally 
neglected, the second actually did Maxim’s reputation a 
great deal of harm. For which reasons the author is justified 
in remarking that “ it will be seen that it is a very creditable 
thing to invent a killing machine, and nothing less than a 
disgrace to invent an apparatus to prevent human suffering.” 

On that “ killing machine ” the author’s reputation rests, 
It has brought him titles and decorations enough for an 
elephantine chest. Sir Hiram Maxim’s collection of crosses, 
etc., has come from many lands, for his guns have gone 
whithersoever they were needed. The Germans have them 
(Edward VII. personally introduced the Maxim to the 
Kaiser), the Austrians and the Turks have them, and the 
Boers also had some, by accident. It will be seen therefore 
that the effect of his gun upon the relative progress of the 
various nations is not very great. We all slaughter one 
another a little faster than we did before—that is all. 

It seems but natural (remembering always that his is a 
book for cynics) that Sir Hiram Maxim is a man of singularly 
few vices. He does not drink or smoke. So strongly does 
he object to stimulants that he does not even take tea or 
coffee. This is one of the most revealing autobiographies 
we have ever read. In many respects it can be compared 
with Cellini’s. There is the same triumphant tale of quick 
invention and successful dealing. There are the same 
excellent irrelevancies and digressions. Sir Hiram Maxim 
does not tell us when he was born or when or to whom he 
was married, but he tells us all about the peculations of his 
servants and about the numerous persons who tried to 
swindle him in one way or another—quite often with success, 
He tells us all about his ancestors, but nothing of his descen- 
dants ; were it not for a photograph of him showing a gun 
to a small grandson, we should not know there were any. 
Another photograph shows a white ash tree, 18 inches in 
diameter, which was cut down in a few seconds with a small 
Maxim gun, in the presence of two distressed-looking Chinese 
officials. As the machine uses up five pounds’ worth of 
cartridges in one minute, and does not make a very clean 
job of tree felling, the probability of the general conversion 
of Maxims to this use is as regrettably small as that of swords 
just now being beaten into ploughshares. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


My March to Timbuctoo. By Genera. Jorrre. With a Biogra- 
phical Introduction by Ernest Dimnet. Chatto & Windus. 2s. net. 
The first peril of celebrity is the instant republication of one’s early 
works. Indeed, this menace has restrained many men of nervous 
temperament, who could not face their Juvenilia, from aspiring to an 
eminence which was well within their grasp. Perhaps General Joffre, 
who is a cautious man, had less to fear in this respect than most of us, 
since his only indiscretion was a Blue-Book; and for that reason he 
accepted with a light heart the Vice-Presidency of the French War 
Council. This document, which is now reprinted, consists of a report 
of certain operations conducted in 1894 against the Touareg; it was 
originally issued in the technical paper of the French Engineers, and it 
is of no conceivable interest to anyone except equatorial travellers. 
There is an intelligible account of the Spartan social organisation of 
the Touareg and a singularly osseous narrative of savage warfare in the 
manner of Julius Caesar. It is mildly entertaining to observe that 
Joffre’s first interest upon his arrival at Timbuctoo was, in the best 
tradition of French colonisation, the erection of a tariff wall. 

This modest contribution to African history is prefaced with an 
irritating life of the General by the Abbé Dimnet. This reverend 
gentleman is constantly concerned to reconcile British opinion to its 
alliance with a godless republic by telling us all about the New France, 
where the wickedness of M. Combes is forgotten in the virtues of 
M. Poincaré. He is thoroughly upset by the fact that General Joffre 
gave his name to a Masonic lodge, and observes with distaste that 
“ some people have described Joffre as what they are fond of calling 4 
Republican” ; the Abbé may not have noticed that this is quite 4 
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characteristic of the loyal subjects of a republic. The remark that 
the Dreyfus agitation “ had been partly the work of idealists ” seems 
to justify the worst that Mr. Shaw has said about this class, and the 
Abbé’s appreciation of Joffre’s inarticulateness as a military virtue 
appears to overlook the case of Napoleon, who talked without inter- 
ruption from 1796 until 182i. 


Bomantic America. By Roperr Haren SCHAUFFLER. Grant 
Richards. 16s. net. 

It is difficult to think of Venice romantic, because the guide-books 
say itis. But the wilder parts of the United States have possibilities, 
because the Americans never go there. The only way nowadays 
you can see Naples and die is to go to a bad hotel. True, for some time 
we were very suspicious of Mr. Schauffler. He swings along the Open 
Road in Maine, softly humming “ Things not too bright and good, 
For human nature’s daily food.” On Mount Resert Island (also in 
Maine) he murmurs of Maeterlinck and “ magic casements,” and thinks 
to himself what a jolly summer “ recreation center” it would make. 
In the Yellowstone Park, he quotes the statement of one Arthur Upson : 
“JI watch through the grey-green hyaline the geyser-vapors’ flight.” 
Still, as the book goes, these are pardonable sins. Mr. Schauffler is an 
engaging, yes, and genuine guide. So long as he does not fall into a 
reverie, we can follow him without anxiety to Provincetown, where are 
a town-crier, a prison only for visitors and traditions of a New England 

The “ Spell of Old Virginia” is not so much of a coon-song as 
might have been supposed. Thenceward, to Pittsburgh, called by 
some Englishman (was it Mr. Arnold Bennett ?) “ The City of Beautiful 
Smoke.” The inhabitants call it “ Hell with the Lid off.” Then, 
down, with Virgilian reminiscences, into the mammoth cave of Ken- 
tucky, where, in the temple of Karnak, the more impecunious 
Americans can imagine to themselves they are globe-trotting. But 
we like best of all New Orleans of the Creoles, with its old French 
quarter and the old Spanish Californian missions—San Luis Rey, 
San Diego, San Carlos, Santa Barbara and the others—-twenty-one of 
them. The illustrations are very attractive. 


The Rise of the American People. 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author of this “ philosophical interpretation of American 
history ” is the author also of Pan-Germanism. The wonder is, however, 
that any writer could produce two books so different in temper. The 
difference, however, is probably due to the fact that in the present 
case Professor Usher is writing about things with real knowledge— 
knowledge, that is to say, which, though it be second-hand, is derived 
from sources which he is competent to scrutinise. The Rise of the 
American People is a study of the manner in which a real political and 
national unity has come into existence. It virtually comes to an end 
with the reconstruction which took place after the Civil War, and 
therefore does not touch the fascinating sociological problems which 
have since become acute. Indeed, we venture to think that Professor 
Usher has paid too little attention to immigration at any period of 
American history, but speaks as if the whole white population were 
aboriginal. The greater part of the book deals with the theories which 
were abroad before and after the War of Independence and the Civil 
War. In this relation the author pays special attention to American 
commercial theories, which were the cause directly of the futile war of 
1812, and indirectly were among the origins of the Civil War. Students 
of American history will gain many ideas from this book ; they should 
note, however, that the author takes for granted a fairly extensive 
previous knowledge of the personalities and events involved in his 
subject. 

Port Royal, and Other Studies. By the Rev. H. T. MorGan, M.A. 
Edited by E. C. M. With a Biographical Sketch by the Rev. 
R. J. Mackay and a “ Postscript” by the Rev. E. F. Russew. 
Longmans. 38s. 6d. net. 

To most lay readers Port Royal recalls primarily Pascal. But 
Pascal plays only a subordinate part in these studies—seven in all, 
six dealing directly with Port Royal and one indirectly—by the late 
Rev. H. T. Morgan. The biographical sketch prefacing the studies 
tells the story of a simple but beautiful life, the life of a modest and 
retiring scholar, who was at the same time an earnest, useful and 
practical Christian. There is real learning in Mr. Morgan’s essays, 
reprinted here from The Guardian, The Church Quarterly Review and 
The St. Alban’s Holborn Monthly Paper. More, there is a deeper 
and more real understanding of a spiritual movement than any mere 
learning can give: there is sympathy, there is dignity, and there is 
charm. Throughout these straightforward and unpretentious pages 
We are conscious of an earnest intention to apply the principles of the 
Jansenists to the perpetual problems of the thoughtful life. While 
keeping a high conception of authority, Jansenism laid claim to the 
Suggestions of reason: in its teaching it made a brilliant attempt to 
reconcile the two. Dogmatic, even Calvinistic, in central theory, it 
drew its humanity from the Bible and St. Augustine, and from the 
devoted piety of its own expounders. Historically, it had enemies 
that proved too strong for it—the tyranny of Louis XIV., the hostility 
of the Papal assumptions, the steady rivalry of the Jesuits. (It is 


By Rovanp GREENE USHER. 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 
THE HEALING OF NATIONS 


A NEW WORK BY EDWARD CARPENTER. 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 2s. net. 


“Its literary style is a delight, and it is worth while to read the book for 
that alone. But the ideas expounded are stimulative, the more perhaps that 
many readers will disagree with them,''—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 

“ A wise and understanding book.''—T. P.'s Weekly 


VILLAGE AND TOWN LIFE IN CHINA 


By Y. K. LEONG, LL.B., B.Sc. (Econ.), and L. K. TAO, 
B.Sc. (Econ.). Introduction by L. T. HOBHOUSE. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. net. [Just out. 


GERMAN CULTURE: PAST & PRESENT 


By E. BELFORT BAX. Large Crown &vo. 4s. 6d, net. 
Mr. Bax traces from the bistorical standpoint the development of German 
manners and *’ Kultur,’ and ex ,ibits the baneful influence of Pru sian militarism. 
[Just out. 


THE ARCANA OF FREEMASONRY 


By ALBERT CHURCHWARD, F.G.S., P.M., P.Z. 30 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net LJ ust out. 
A book of intense interest to Freemasons, since it gives the origins and 
explanations of their signs and rituals, together with decipherment and proofs 
irrefutable of the origin and meaning of the Craft. 


THE WAR AND THE BALKANS (wey 5-2. 


By NOEL BUXTON, M.P., and CHARLES R. BUXTON, 

Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

This book answers the questions which everyone is to-day asking about the 
Balkans. The authors have spent four months in the Balkan States since the 
outbreak of the war, and as a result of their efforts to help the cause of the 
Allies, an attempt was made upon their lives by a Turkish assassin in Octo! er, 
1914, from which they have fortunately recovered 


OUTLINES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By Rear-Admiral C. H. STOCKTON, U.S.N. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES 


Translated into English verse by Professor GILBERT 
MURRAY. Cloth, 2s. net ; Paper, Is. net. [April 26. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON. 
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ST. JOHN G. ERVINE 


A New Novel by the Author of “MRS. MARTIN’S MAN.” 
First Edition exhausted before publication. Cloth, 6/- 


Alice and a Family: * “0,” 


London. 

“This is first-rate comedy. And it is first-rate not simply because it is, from 
start to end, extremely en’~-taining, but because the material out of which this 
gay entertainment, light +«. b ght as a bubble, is fashioned is so very much 


more than jokes and cro. is. —Manchester Guardian. 

** The book is full of cnaracter, and of a kindly laughter. very good fun." 
—The Times. : 

“Mr. St. John G. Ervine is a man who commands attention.""—British 
Weekly. “eee ; 

“One of our wisest and most brilliant young novelists.''~Daily News and 
Leader. 


*A tale of mean streets, but the element of meanness is not emphasised. 
Rather is Mr. Ervine concerned to illustrate . . . the extcaordinary charity of 
which families on the border-line of the submerged classes are capable towards 
one another."'"—Spectator (in a 2-column review). 

“* There is beautiful humour in this story from first to last, which alone ought 
to command a wide public for it.""—Pali Mall Gasette. 


A Notable First Novel by a New Writer. 6/- 


Souris. By FAY MYDDLETON. 


** a novel of great emotional power.""—Glasgow News 

“ A poignant story that may well achieve popularity.""—Globe 

* Here we have a new writer, and by all indications of the present volume 
one who will ‘make good '""—Pali Mali Gasette. 


The German Doctrine of Conquest: 
A French View. 5 sitters. "sence 


‘* Among the many works that the war has produced this study of the German 
philosophy of Imperialism or Valour stands out, and is indeed indispensable to 
all those not versed in the German literature of the last fifty years.''— English 
ie, Hone’s essay is one which no thoughtful man can afford tomiss... 
The English reader has had few opportunities of understanding what lies behind 
the appalling catastrophe of this war; but this excuse wil: no longer avail us 
Mr. Hone, with a full knowledge of a very obscure part of modern philosophy, 
has told us what we ought to know." . A. Birmingham in the Irish Times 


The Dreamers. * "™ doitsss."2! 27 “™* 


“The play. . . . has all the merits we expect from the Abbey Theatre School 
—admirable characterisation achieved by an economy of means, pithy dialogues, 
sympathy, detachment, restraint, and an entire absence of sentimentality." — 
Morning Post. 

MAUNSEL & CO., LTD., Oakley House, Bloomsbury St., London, W.C. 
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The Highest (Quality 
Ever Produced— 


‘P_R Coffee 


Choicest hill-grown berries, the pick of the 
world's finest plantations, roasted by Electric] 
Heat. Result: superb flavour and freedom 
from ill effects. Real Coffee at its Best. Idea 
for dyspeptics. 


Free Sample Canister 


Sufficient to make 2 cups of exquisite Coffee, with ful 
particulars of all the unique ' P.R.’ products, from 

The Wallace P.R. Foods Co., Ltd. (Expect Coffee Roasters). 
90 Tottenham Lane, Horasey, London, N. 
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UNM TURAL LL LOO 


STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL 
ENTERPRISE 


An important Supplement dealing with 
State and Municipal Enterprise at 
Home and Abroad will be issued with 
Tue New Sratesman of Saturday, 
May 8th. 


CHAPTER CONTENTS. 
I. GOVERNMENT AS AN ASSOCIATION OF CONSUMERS, 
(a) Communication and Transport. 
(b) Public Health. 
(c) Land Improvement. 
(d) Education and Recreation. 
(e) Banking, Insurance and International Exchange. 
(f) Light, Heat and Power. 
(g) Housing. 
(A) Agriculture and Forestry. 
(i) Mining. 
(j) Industries Subsidiary to Public Enterprise. 
(k) Manufacturing and Distributive Trade. 
() Summary of State and Municipal Industry. 
II. THe CONSTITUTION OF GOVERNMENTS AS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF CONSUMERS. 
(a) A Geographically Fixed Unit of Administration. 
(b) A Political Constitution. 
(c) The State in Partnership with the Capitalist. 
(i.) The Partnership of Indebtedness. 
(ii.) Control Over Services in Capitalist 
Administration. 
(iii.) Dividing the Net Revenue with the 
Capitalist. 
(iv.) The Partnership in Both Ownership and 
Results. 
(v.) Partnership a Transitional Form. 
III. How Pricks ARE FIXED. 
IV. THE PosITION OF THE EMPLOYEES IN THE STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL SERVICE. 
(a) The Brainworkers. 
(i.) Continuity. 
(ii.) An Assured Standard of Life. 
(iii.) Disinterested Management. 
(6) The Manual Workers. 
(i.) Government Wages. 
(ii.) Continuity of Livelihood. 
(iii.) Methods of Remuneration. 
(iv.) Limitations on Freedom. 
(v.) Discipline. 
(vi.) Participation in the Management. 
V. WHAT HAS BEEN THE WoRLD’s MoriyE For Its 
INCREASING NATIONALISATION AND MUNICIPAL- 
ISATION OF INDUSTRY ? 
VI. THE Success oF GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISE, AND ITs 
SHORTCOMINGS AND LIMITATIONS. 


VII. ConcLusions. 
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. 
characteristic of Mr. Morgan that the injustice in the Jansenist view 
of the Jesuits is noted no less than the injustice in the Jesuit view of 
the Jansenists.) “The first dawn of spiritual life at Port Royal 
was through a sermon ”—in 1608, In the years 1709-12 the com- 
munity of sisters and the buildings were alike broken up. But in 
that century much had been achieved—much, in particular, for the 
free study of the Bible. ‘Pascal represents Port Royal in relation to 
scientific questions. He has a far-seeing gaze, a great insight into the 
powers of Nature and the coming changes in society. All the steps 
in scientific discovery that he took were real steps, not to be retraced,” 
For a general summary, these are Mr. Morgan’s words: “ Here igs 
Catholicism of a healthy sort, not made up of ‘ metallic beliefs and 
regimental devotions.’ Here is Faith centred on the Cross, in harmony 
with conscience, guided by genuine antiquity, based on Scripture,” 
That raises, of course, questions ancient and modern. Not all Port 
Royal’s reasonings are in harmony with the modern conscience—and 
what is genuine antiquity—and how much can be based on Scripture ? 
But Mr. Morgan’s whole treatment is sympathetic and sincere. 


THE CITY 


USINESS has been decidedly slacker during the 
B week. The new policy of keeping Treasury Bills 
on tap and issuing them to the public at fixed rates 

is apparently successful, for, as far as can be ascertained, 
something like fifteen millions have been applied for during 
the week. The American exchange remains unfavourable, 
being still below $4.80, but the French exchange is very 
favourable to this country, a sovereign fetching fres. 25.50, 
whereas the actual equivalent is fres. 25.22}. Some surprise 
is expressed that the French Government should have 
allowed the rate of exchange to go so much against it, and 
gold imports from Paris are expected. The rise in Americans 
has received a temporary check. United States Steel Cor- 
poration shares passed the London price of July last, and 
this brought out such a huge volume of selling from London 
that New York was temporarily swamped with the shares. 
That market is, however, so strong that it has recovered, 
and still looks firm. There is some demand for Russian 
Loans. Chinese and Japanese Loans are also inclined to 


‘harden, which gives prudent holders an opportunity of 


selling; and Argentine Rails maintain their prices. The 
rise in certain Shipping shares that has been prophesied in 
these notes has now sct in, and Court Line cannot now be 
obtained for less than 24s. 9d., at which price they are still 
a good purchase. People do not yet realise that several of 
theXCompanies owning tramp steamers are now earning 
netfprofits equivalent to over 50 per cent. per annum on the 
present selling value of £10 per ton deadweight ; and as some 
of these Companies have written down the cost of their 
vessels to between £4 and £5 per ton, they are making profits 
at the rate of over 100 per cent. per annum on their share 
capital. Needless to say, these remarks do not apply to 
the well-known shipping companies, whose names are house- 
hold words, most of which are over-capitalised, and are not 
benefiting so much from the present state of affairs. There 
is less activity in the oil market, although Shell Transports 
are a bit firmer at 91s., and should also go higher. Dealings 
in the rubber market are still on the increase, and chairmen’s 
speeches at the annual meetings, which are now being held, 
reveal a much improved position. 
* * * 

The continued rise in American securities is a boon to 
Europe, for, as one by one the leading stocks pass the price 
at which they stood when the Stock Exchange closed in 
July last, it becomes possible to close the positions of 
hundreds of speculators or investors and thus release funds 
which were locked up by the banks and others in financing 
these stocks. When the New York Stock Exchange opened 
in December last a rise occurred, and some stocks reached 
the end of July prices, but the large sales from London soon 
quenched the rise, and many people thought that any 
further upward movement would be rendered impossible 
from the same cause. Now, however, many securities have 
risen several points beyond that danger limit, and it 1s 
evident that the volume of buying in America has been 
more than sufficient to counterbalance sales from Europe. 
Of course, huge amounts of American stocks and bonds are 
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still held in Europe, and every additional rise will tempt out 
a further quantity ; but it is indeed gratifying in a time 
like this that there should be one large neutral market able 
to absorb the stream of sales from the belligerent countries, 
and the fact that it is the belligerent countries themselves 
which, by their purchase of materials, are providing the 
funds for the repurchase of securities, does not lessen the 
temporary alleviation afforded by the existence of such an 
outside buying market. Financial circles in the United 
States themselves are surprised at the purchasing capacity 
revealed, and think that this is due not only to the change 
in the balance of trade, but also to the wave of economy 
that has overtaken the nation which prides itself on being 
the most extravagant in the world. It is estimated that 
something like $250,000,000 (£50,000,000) are spent annually 
by American tourists in Europe, and a very small percentage 
of this sum will have been spent outside the United States 
during the twelve months ending August next. The rise 
cannot go on uninterruptedly, and a set-back is now about 
due, but conditions across the Atlantic are steadily improving, 
and a still higher level of prices appears probable. United 
States Steel, which some time ago were stated here to be 
worth buying as soon as the American price equalled the 
London minimum of 50, have been as high as 68; Union 
Pacifics, recommended here on 10th instant at 133, are now 
188}; Southern Pacifics, recommended at 92, are 97}; 
Norfolk and Western, recommended at 1063, are 1093; and 
Great Northern Preferred, recommended at 124, are 126} 
ex. div. 
* * * 

The Rubber Share Market shows distinct signs of a 
revival of public interest. The terrible slump which fol- 
lowed the extraordinary boom in rubber some years ago 
discredited these shares with the general public, but adver- 
sity has had its usual beneficial effects upon the industry, 
with the result that many of the weak companies have been 
weeded out, the management has been improved, and such 
economies have been effected that on most of the well- 
managed estates the cost of productionfhas now been brought 
down to 1s. per lb., and in some cases even less. In 1913 
the price of Plantation Rubber fell from 4s. 6d. to 2s. per 
lb. ; now it stands at about 2s. 44d., with a rising tendency. 
The temporary disappearance as consumers of two such 
important countries as Germany and Austria-Hungary would 
have had a bad effect upon the trade had it not been for the 
fact that the consumption in connection with motor-cars 
used for war purposes—a consumption which, if half one 
hears is true, is not only enormous, but enormously waste- 
ful—has more than atoned for this short fall. When the 
war is over, the Central European countries will require to 
re-stock themselves with this article, and, so far as the tyre 
industry is concerned, an increased consumption is likely, 
for the shortage of horses occasioned by the war must 
enhance the demand for commercial motor-cars. The 
prospects of the Rubber Plantation industry therefore must 
be considered as favourable, and the circumstances that 
there have been in the past many wild-cat companies in 


this division must not blind us to the fact that among- 


rubber companies’ shares there are at the present time 
some excellent investments. It is possible nowadays to 
ascertain the acreage, the cost of production, and the 
market capitalisation of each company, and to estimate its 
output so that a fairly accurate forecast can be made of 
the profits likely to be obtained, such profits increasing or 
decreasing, of course, in accordance with the price of rubber. 
There are scores of good companies, and those of which I 
hear good accounts are Pegoh at 34s., United Serdang at 
9s. 3d., Mapalagama at 2s. 3d., and Bukit Sembawang at 
2s. 2d. The nominal value of the Pegoh Shares is £1; of 
the others, 2s. All these shares should be good purchases 
and are already paying dividends, with the exception of the 
Bukit Sembawang, which is already earning good profits, 
and within the next year or so should be able to distribute 
from 10 to 20 per cent., for a large portion of its estate 
planted in 1910 will now soon be coming into bearing. 


Emit Davies. 





HE frequent publication of Special 

Supplements dealing with particular 
subjects of interest and importance is a 
feature of THE NEW STATESMAN. 
Those already published include ; 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

* INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

* Out of print. 

BLUE BOOK SUPPLEMENTS are also issued 
at regular intervals. ‘The purpose of these is to 
rescue from undeserved obscurity the mass of 
interesting and enormously valuable information 
which is regularly being published at the public 
expense, and almost as regularly overlooked ; and at 
the same time to provide Members of Parliament, 
local administrators, officials, political and social 
workers, and all others interested in public affairs, 
with a convenient and complete résumé of official 
publications. 
Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old are sold 


at 1/- per copy, and may be obtained from the Publisher, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 








The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 


inland, 30/-— abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 

Friends), Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. Full particulars 

and copies of the prospectus may be obtained frem the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons  reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, Tel, 
Central 1565 


"T YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch, 
—C. F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘Two YOUNG LADY-HELPERS required for assisting others 
with children and house and plain cooking.—Apply by letter to Miss F.A 
Jones, c/o Messrs. Jones & Evans. 77 Queen Street, Cheapside, London, E.C 
he Sree ING could be undertaken by Author of Books on 
Political and Industrial Subjects.—Write Box 273, Tuz New Statesman 
Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, WC 


ISS HALL and MISS BLOXHAM (Qualified Teachers, for 
I many years resident in Germany) receive into their house in Cambridge, for 
short or long periods, Ladies desirous of studying German (Conversation and 
Literature). Moderate Fees, inc'usive of Residence and Tuition.—76 Hills Road, 
Cambridge. 
OUNG LADY (Writer’s daughter), just left school, requires 
Position to teach Young Children English. French, Drawing (Honours), 
Music, Kindergarten.—E. Moore, 79 Albany Mansions, S.W 
TO LET. 
PPURNISHED HOUSE TO LET for month or year. On hill, at 
edge of pine wood, Situation rather exceptional. 3 sitting, 5 bedrooms, bath, 


2-berthed sieeping-out house in gard’n. Near golf links. Station 1 mile. London 
lhbour. Moderate rent.—Capsy, Borough Green, Kent. 
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There is always something new and interesting i in 


MILLS & BOON’S LIST. 


Your kind attention is asked for the following publications appealing to most tastes. 








MILL & BOON’ have nearly ready a delightful 
little book by Sir Frederic Cowen, entitled 
**Music as She is Wrote," being a glossary 
of musical terms (very much) up to date, Paper, 
1/~ net; cloth, 1/6 net. All lovers of 
should purchase this witty and amusing volume, 
which wi!] be very successful. 


Fiction readers the wide-world over have read 
and re-read those fine full-blooded romances 
**The Veil,’’ ‘‘The Lure,’’ ‘‘ The Mountain of 
God,'’ etc., etc., and will be anxious to obtain 
E. S. Stevens’ new long romantic novel of 
present-day Gipsy Life, entitled ** Allward.”’ 
6/- This is a remarkable novel, and will 
certainly make a great hit. It is a story of Spring 
and the open road, and full of the love of life. 

A notable first novel of London and Bombay life, charming, 

wistful and pathetic. 
WHITE HEAT. By Pan. 6/- 


PALL MALL GAZETTE :—''A distinct success and a 
striking one. Nothing could be more vivid. The author 
has quite remarkable power arid writes with distinctien and, 








force."’ 

EAST ANGLIAN TIMES:—A remarkable literary effort, 
cleverly told, brimful of passion, pathosandplot. As telling 
a novel as any in the Spring Lists. 


SELLING IN THOUSANDS. 
JACK LONDON novels 
SOLDIERS and SAILORS revel in them. 
THE MUTINY OF THE ELSINORE 6s. 
Likened by the best critics to ‘‘ Treasure Island." 

THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 6s. 
JOHN BARLEYCORN 6s. & Is, Net Cloth. 





THE HOUSE OF PRIDE mS. 
THE ROAD ae 
A SON OF THE SUN 6s.&1s. ,, 
SMOKE BELLEW 6. &is. 
SOUTH SEA.TALES | 6. & 1s. 
WHEN GOD LAUGHS 6. &1s.  ,, 


THE CRUISE OF THE SNARK. 
Jack London's Great South Sea Cruise. 
Cloth, 307 pages, 1s. net. First timein cheap form. 


ALCOHOLIC MEMOIRS. 
Mills & Boon are publishing in a few days a shilling cloth 
edition of Jack London's Alcoholic Memoirs, 


1/-JOHN BARLEYCORN 1/- 


which is a remarkable book by a sportsman and drinker. It 
is not a namby-pamby volume, but a full-blooded human 
document, It is’ of the greatest possible interest at the 
present time. and worth many sermons, 
STANDARD.—" An amazing human document, and a 
work of much literary merit." 

DAILY MAIL,—‘*Mr. Jack London has written nothing 
to touch this."’ 

GLOBE.—"* One of the great books of this generation."’ 
DAILY GRAPHIC.—" Will set everybody thinking.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— ‘The most remarkable 
book Jack London has yet written.’ 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWs.—" No man before 
has written an autobiography like this.’ 


THE MOST INSTRUCTIVE BOOK ON BOWLS EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


ALL ABOUT BOWLS : With Hints to Beginners 
By GEORGE T. BURROWS. 
With contributions by many National and County Dptohes 
Profusely illustrated, 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d 











The ‘Finest and bya Successful Fiction | List 
of the Season. 6/- each. 

THE TEMPLE OF DAWN I. A. R. Wylie 

The MUTINY of the ELSINORE Jack Lendon 





MOYLE CHURCH TOWN John Trevena 
SKIRTS OF STRAW Sophie Cole 

OLGA NAZIMOV, etc. W. L. George 

SPRAY ON THE WINDOWS J. E. Buckrose 

BIG TREMAINE Marie Van Vorst 
TWO YOUNG PIGEONS Mrs. H. H. Penrose 
THE FABULISTS Bernard Capes 
BEYOND THE SHADOW Joan Sutherland 
CHAPMAN’S WARES H. B. Marriott Watson 
LONG FURROWS Mrs. Fred Reynolds 
FLOWER-OF-THE-MOON Louise Gerard 

THE NET OF CIRCUMSTANCE 0. L’artsau 

CLARK’S FIELD Robert Herrick 

Mills & Boon have ready in their te cloth Library Eden 
Phillpotts’ fine novel “The Haven.” Please order a copy 











TWO FINE VOLUMES. 


THE BOOK OF THIS AND THAT. 


By ROBERT LYND. 
Crown 8vo. 4/6 net. 





MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: ‘‘ His (Mr. Lynd's) cleverness is amazing. ... Fresh, 
amusing, suggestive.’’ 


NEW STATESMAN: ‘‘One of the most thoughtful and amusing books of essays that 
has come out for years. . .. Mr. Lynd's style is unusually rich and coloured. He 
produces all the effect of sustained brilliance."’ 


NATion: ‘ Their style is unquestionably their feature. . . It has gathered its 
riches—riches of allusion, of epigram, of vivid illustration and aphorism—into a 
little room.”’ 


Thomas Seccombe in the DalLty News: ‘ He hath indeed ‘in every figure skill,’ his 
skein of thought is fine, he unravels it well, his subjects suggest the temper ondoyant# et 
divers. ... Many coloured sparks of humour."' 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW: “‘‘ An elegant writer. Jocund and attractive."’ 


NORTHERN WHIG: ‘‘ Humour is the dominant note in his work, bubbling up in 
every page. ... A possession to be cherished by the reader with a taste for subtle 
flavours in literature.’’ 

IRISH INDEPENDENT: “ Brilliant specimens of the work of a brilliant writer."' 
Patt MALL GAZETTE: “‘ This delightful book. ... Mr. Lynd writes so wittily and 
pleasantly.’’ 


THE NEW RUSSIA. 


From the White Sea to the Siberian Steppe. 
By ALAN LETHBRIDGE. 


Profusely illustrated with nearly one hundred original 
illustrations from photographs. 16/- net. 





This book derives its title from two sources. In the first place the region traversed, 
although unknown in the main to western Europeans and to a large extent ignored even 
by native Russians, offers a wondrous promise for the future. This promise has been 
emphasized many times by the War and has led to a tardy recognition by the 
Russian Government. 


In the second place it deals with Russia in a stage of transition, due also indirectly 
to war legislation. The most potent equation of this new era is undoubtedly the 
suppression of the vodka monopoly. It is the opinion of the writer that this one reform 
alone will spell the dawn of a rejuvenated and virile Russia which will yet astonish the 
world by its assimilation of fresh ideas and by its meteoric expansion. While in the 
main a book of travel embracing a visit to the famous Solovetz monastery in the White 
Sea, an excursion into the upper reaches of the river Kama and a journey through the 
Siberian steppe almost as far as the Chinese frontier, it also contains material for thought. 


Chapters are devoted to the wonderful opportunities awaiting the British capitalist, 
the British manufacturer and the British trader if tuey will but wake up to the fact that 
Northern Russia and Siberia are no longer synonymous with perpetual snow and lonely 
inhospitable solitudes, but rather with potential Canadas which have already shown their 
capabilities for profitable exploitation. And now that they have shaken themselves free 
from the Teuton commercial yoke they are deliberately inviting the experience and 
assistance of British industy ists. 

Further, the writer and his wife were in Siberia at the time of the outbreak of 
hostilities and had special facilities for seeing something of the Russian soldiery, including 
the Cossacks. For these latter they possess an unbounded admiration, and give no little 
information about these strange soldiers of fortune who are surrounded by so much 
romance at the present time. 
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LABGUR OF AUTHORSHIP 


ITERATURE maintains an endless quarrel with idle 
sentences. Twenty years ago this would have 
seemed too obvious to bear saying. But in the 
meantime there has been a good deal of dipping of pens in 
chaos, and authors have found excuses for themselves in a 
theory of literature which is impatient of difficult writing. 
It would not matter if it were only the paunched and flat- 
footed authors who were proclaiming the importance of 
writing without style. Unhappily, many excellent writers 
as well have used their gift of style to publish the praise of 
stylelessness. Within the last few weeks I have seen it 
suggested by two different critics that the hasty writing 
which has left its mark on so much of the work of Scott and 
Balzac was a good thing and almost a necessity of genius. 
It is no longer taken for granted, as it was in the days of 
Stevenson, that the starry word is worth the pains of dis- 
covery. Stevenson, indeed, is commonly dismissed as a 
pretty-pretty writer, a word-taster without intellect or 
passion, a juggler rather than an artist. Pater’s bust also 
is mutilated by irreverent schoolboys: it is hinted that he 
may have done well enough for the days of Victoria, but 
that he will not do at all for the world of George. It is all 
part of the reaction against style which took place when every- 
body found out the esthetes. It was, one may admit, an 
excellent thing to get rid of the esthetes, but it was by no 
means an excellent thing to get rid of the virtue which they 
tried to bring into English art and literature. The exsthetes 
were wrong in almost everything they said about art and litera- 
ture, but they were right in impressing upon the children of 
men the duty of good drawing and good words. With the 
condemnation of Oscar Wilde, however, good words became 
suspected of kinship with evil deeds. Style was looked on 
as the sign of minor poets and major vices. Possibly, on 
the other hand, the reaction against style had nothing to 
do with the Wilde condemnation. The heresy of styleless- 
ness is considerably older than that. Perhaps it is not quite 
fair to call it the heresy of stylelessness : it would be more 
accurate to describe it as the heresy of style without pains. 
It springs from the idea that great literature is all a matter 
of first fine careless raptures, and it is supported by the fact 
that apparently much of the greatest literature is so. If 
lines like 
Hark, hark ! the lark at Heaven's gate sings, 
or 
When daffodils begin to peer, 
or 
His golden locks time hath to silver turned, 


shape themseives in the poet’s first thoughts, he would be 
& manifest fool to trouble himself further. Genius is the 
recognition of the perfect line, the perfect phrase, the perfect 
word, when it appears, and this perfect line or phrase or 
word is quite as likely to appear in the twinkling of an eye 
as after a week of vigils. But the point is that it does not 
invariably so appear. It sometimes cost Flaubert three 
days’ labour to write one perfect sentence. Greater writers 
have written more hurriedly. But this does not justify 
lesser writers in writing hurriedly too. 

Of all the authors who have exalted the part played in 
literature by inspiration as compared with labour, none 





has written more nobly or with better warrant than Shelley. 
“The mind,” he wrote in the Defence of Poetry— 

The mind in creation is as a fading coal, which some invisible influence, 
like an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory brightness ; the power 
arises from within, like the colour of a flower which fades and changes 
as it is developed, and the conscious portions of our natures are un- 
prophetic either of its approach or its departure. Could this influence 
be durable in its original purity and force, it is impossible to predict 
the greatness of the results ; but when composition begins, inspiration 
is already on the decline, and the most glorious poetry that has ever 
been communicated to the world is probably a feeble shadow of the 
eriginal conceptions of the poet. 1 appeal! to the greatest poets of the 
present day, whether it is not an error to assert that the finest passages 
of poetry are produced by labour and study. 


He then goes on to interpret literally Milton’s reference to 
Paradise Lost as an “ unpremeditated song” “ dictated” 
by the Muse, and to reply scornfully to those “‘ who would 
allege the fifty-six various readings of the first line of the 
Orlando Furioso.”” Who is there who would not agree with 
Shelley quickly if it were a question of having to choose 
between his inspirational theory of literature and the 
mechanical theory of the arts advocated by writers like 
Sir Joshua Reynolds? Literature without inspiration is 
obviously even a meaner thing than literature without 
style. But the idea that any man can become an artist by 
taking pains is merely an exaggerated protest against the 
idea that a man can become an artist without taking pains. 
Anthony Trollope, who settled down industriously to his 
day’s task of literature as to bookkeeping, did not grow inte 
an artist in any large sense; and Zola, with the motto 
** Nulle dies sine linea” ever facing him on his desk, made 
himself a prodigious author, indeed, but never more than a 
second-rate writer. On the other hand, Trollope without 
industry would have been nobody at all, and Zola without 
pains might as well have been a waiter. Nor is it only the 
little or the clumsy artists who have found inspiration in 
labour. It is a pity we have not first drafts of all the great 
poems in the world: we might then sce how much of the 
magic of literature is the result of toil and how much of 
the unprophesied wind of inspiration. Sir Sidney Colvin 
recently published an early draft of Keats’s sonnet, “ Bright 
star, would I were stedfast as thou art,” which showed 
that in the case of Keats at least the mind in creation was 
not “as a fading coal,” but as a coal blown to increasing 
flame and splendour by sheer “ labour and study.” And 
the poetry of Keats is full of examples of the inspiration 
not of first but of second and later thoughts. Henry 
Stephens, a medical student who lived with him for some 
time, declared that an early draft of Endymion opened with 


the line : 
A thing of beauty is a constant joy 


—a line which, Stephens observed on hearing it, was “4 
fine line, but wanting something.” Keats thought over it 
for a little, then cried out, “I have it,’’ and wrote in its 
place : 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 
Nor is this an exceptional example of the studied miracles of 
Keats. The most famous and, worn and cheapened by 
quotation though it is, the most beautiful of all his phrases— 
mayic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn— 


did not reach its perfect shape without hesitation and 
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thinking. He originally wrote “ the wide casements ” and 
“ keelless seas ”’ : 


the wid’ casements, opening on the foam 
Of keelless seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 


That would probably have seemed beautiful, if the perfect 
version had not spoiled it for us. But does not the final 
version go to prove that Shelley’s assertion that ‘“‘ when 
composition begins, inspiration is already on the decline ”’ 
does not. hold good for all poets? On the contrary, it is 
often the heat of labour which produces the heat of inspira- 
tion. Or rather it is often the heat of labour which enables 
the writer to recall the heat of inspiration. Ben Jonson, 
who held justly that “‘ the poet must be able by nature and 
instinct to pour out the treasure of his mind,” took care to 
add the warning that no one must think he “ can leap forth 
suddenly a poet by dreaming he hath been in Parnassus.” 
Poe has uttered a comparable warning against an excessive 
belief in the theory of the plenary inspiration of poets in 
his Marginalia, where he declares that “‘ this untenable and 
paradoxical idea of the incompatibility of genius and art” 
must be “ kick[ed] out of the world’s way.” Wordsworth’s 
saying that poetry has its origin in “ emotion recollected in 
tranquillity ’ also suggests that the inspiration of poetry is 
an inspiration that may be recaptured by contemplation 
and labour. How eagerly one would study a Shakespeare 
manuscript, were it unearthed, in which one could see the 
shaping imagination of the poet at work upon his lines ! 
Many people have the theory—it is supported by an asser- 
tion of Jonson’s—that Shakespeare wrote with a current 
pen, heedless of blots and little changes. He was, it is 
evident, not one of the correct authors. But it seems 
unlikely that no pains of rewriting went to the making of 
the speeches in 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream or Hamlet’s 
address to the skull. Shakespeare, one feels, is richer than 
any other author in the beauty of first thoughts. But 
one seems to perceive in much of his work the beauty of 
second thoughts too. There have been few great writers 
who have been so incapable of revision as Robert Browning, 
but Browning with all his genius is not a great stylist to 
be named with Shakespeare. He did indeed prove himself 
to be a great stylist in more than one poem, such as Childe 
Roland—which he wrote almost at a sitting. His inspira- 
tion, however, seldom raised his work to the same beauty of 
perfection. He is, as regards mere style, the most imperfect 
of the great poets. If only Tennyson had had his genius ! 
If only Browning had had Tennyson’s desire for golden 
words ! 

It would be absurd, however, to suggest that the main 
labour of an author consists in rewriting. The choice of 
words may have been made before a single one of them 
has been written down, as tradition tells us was the case 
with Menander, who described one of his plays as “‘ finished ” 
before he had written a word of it. It would be foolish, 
too, to write as though perfection of form in literature were 
merely a matter of picking and choosing among decorative 
words. -Style is a method, not of decoration, but of expres- 
sion. It is an attempt to make the beauty and energy of 
the imagination articulate. It is not any more than is 
construction the essence of the greatest art: it is, however, 
@ prerequisite of the greatest art. Even those writers 
whom we regard as the least decorative labour and sorrow 
after it no less than the esthetes. We who do not know 
Russian do not usually think of Tolstoy as a stylist, but he 
took far more trouble with his writing than did Oscar Wilde 
(whose chief fault is, indeed, that in spite of- his theories 
his style is not laboured and artistic but inspirational and 
indolent). Count Ilya Tolstoy, the son of the novelist, 
published a volume of reminiscences of his father last year, 





in which he gave some interesting particulars of his father’s 
energetic struggle for perfection in writing. 

When Anna Karénina began to come out in the Russki Vyésinik 
[he wrote], long galley-proofs were posted to my father, and 
he looked them through and corrected them. At first, the margins 
would be marked with the ordinary typographical signs, letters omitted, 
marks of punctuation, and so on; then individual words would be 
changed, and then whole sentences; erasures and additions would 
begin, till in the end the proof-sheet would be reduced to a mass of 
patches, quite black in places, and it was quite impossible to send it 
back as it stood because no one but my mother could make head or 
tail of the tangle of conventional signs, transpositions, and erasures, 

My mother would sit up all night copying the whole thing out 
afresh. 

In the morning there lay the pages on her table, neatly piled together, 
covered all over with her fine clear handwriting, and everything ready, 
so that when “ Lyévotchka”’ came down he could send the proof- 
sheets out by post. 

My father would carry them off to his study to have “ just one last 
look,” and by the evening it was worse than before ; the whole thing 
had been rewritten and messed up once more. 

** Sonya, my dear, I am very sorry, but I’ve spoilt all your work 
again; I promise I won’t do it any more,” he would say, showing her 
the passages with a guilty air. ‘* We'll send them off to-morrow without 
fail.’’ But his to-morrow was put off day by day for weeks or months 
together. 

“There’s just one bit I want to look through again,” my father 
would say ; but he would get carried away and rewrite the whole thing 
afresh. There were even occasions when, after posting the proofs, my 
father would remember some particular words next day and correct 
them by telegraph. 


There, better than in a thousand generalisations, you see 
what the artistic conscience is. In a world in which authors, 
like solicitors, must live, it is, of course, seldom possible to 
take pains in this measure. Dostoevsky used to groan that 
his poverty left him no time or chance to write his best as 
Tolstoy and Turgenev could write theirs. But he at least 
laboured all that he could. Novel-writing has since his 
time become as painless as dentistry, and the result may 
be seen in a host of books that, while affecting to be fine 
literature, have no price except as merchandise. 
Rosert Lynp. 


“ 


MR. CHESTERTON AS A POET" 


T is a useful thing to be a man of parts ; but it is possible 
I to be a man of too many parts. Not only is it that if 
you have so many parts people will shrink from the 
labour of picking you to pieces and secing what you are 
made of; but the parts tend to get in each other’s way. 
Each part, in various eyes, seems equal to the whole; men 
are judged by one attribute or one achievement of many. 
Mr. Belloc is a conspicuous example of this. The great 
public, of course (which, since the war began, can be heard 
in trains talking of “ Bellow” and “ Beeloc ”) knows him 
merely as the light that always is on Land and Water, who 
walks the Woevre as if it were his native heath and calleth 
the smallest tributaries of the Niemen each by his name. 
But most members even of the smaller public know him 
only in sections. To some he is the author of The Bad 
Child’s Book of Beasts ; to some is the Satirist of Empire ; 
to some he is the romantic pedestrian ; and to many he is a 
journalist who used to be an M.P., and who, in order to attack 
the two-headed monster of Collectivism, first invented and 
then anathematised an unpleasant figment known as the 
Servile State. It was long ago written that— 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
Is a case for legislation ad hoc. 
He seems to think nobody minds 
His books being all of different kinds. 
But he has openly flouted the warning. And so has Mr. 
Chesterton, who collaborated in delivering it. 


* Poems. By G. K. Chesterton. Burns & Oates. 5s. net. 
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Mr. Chesterton is not quite such a “ case ” as Mr. Belloc. 
I only once met a man who studiously avoided Mr. Chester- 
ton’s works on the ground that he writes “ the’most monstrous 
rubbish against the Suffrage ’—which he does. He is merely 
a politician, a novelist, an essayist, a critic, a theologian, 
and a serious and comic poet. Authors have been versatile 
before now. Goethe discovered a bone and Voltaire wrote a 
hundred volumes, many of them “ of different kinds.” Such 
practices were in the eighteenth century normal ; and there is 
no doubt much to be said for a man exercising all the talents 
he possesses. But it has its drawbacks. Not only does it, 
as I have suggested above, generate a certain confusion 
among the contemporary public and postpone the formation 
of an exact and comprehensive estimate of an author’s 
powers—which, in the long run, will all be put right—but 
over and above all this it may prevent the author himself 
from fully exploiting, and even from really discovering, his 
most peculiar gifts. It would be absurd to suggest that Mr. 
Chesterton should have written no prose. But certainly 
under that voluminous journalist there lies half-buried a 
very considerable poct. 

For most of Mr. Chesterton’s wholly serious verse (there 
is not much of it) I do not personally care ; though in other 
circumstances there is no saying what he might not have 
written. There are beautiful passages in T'he Ballad of the 
White Horse, and, with a little less obscurity and allusiveness 
(not suitable to a rapidly moving narrative poem), Lepanto, 
which is included in the new volume, would have been one 
of the finest things of its kind. Even as it is it is memorable, 
and one stanza will show the march of it : 


Dim drums throbbing, in the hills half heard, 

Where only on a nameless throne a crownless prince has stirred. 
Where, risen from a doubtful seat and half attainted stall, 

The last knight of Europe takes weapons from the wall, 

The last and lingering troubadour to whom the bird has sung, 
That once went singing southward when all the world was young. 
In that enormous silence, tiny and unafraid, 

Comes up along a winding road the noise of the Crusade, 
Strong gongs groaning as the guns boom far, 

Don John of Austria is going to the war, 

Stiff flags straining in the night-blasts cold, 

In the gloom black-purple, in the glint old gold, 

Torchlight crimson on the copper kettle drums, 

Then the tuckets, then the trumpets, then the cannon, and he eomes. 
Don John laughing in the brave beard curled, 

Spurning of his stirrups like the thrones of all the world, 
Holding his head up for a flag of all the free. 

Love light of Spain—hurrah ! 

Death light of Africa ! 

Don John of Austria 

Is riding to the sea. 


Don John of Austria was really a feeble sort of hero. That 
does not matter; the poem stirs one. But, in spite of the 
colour-adjectives, the appeal is rather to the ear than to the 
eye. The ear should certainly come first ; but Mr. Chester- 
ton is obviously aiming at the eye as well. 1 don’t think he 
quite succeeds. That means that there is something not 
quite right with the words somewhere. And this leads me to 
what is Mr. Chesterton’s chief (he does not always exhibit it) 
defect as a serious poet. It probably arises, or at any rate 
is fostered, by the habit of journalism. Journalism, though 
it encourages the aptitude for vivid and striking words and 
phrases, docs not stimulate, but rather destroys, the sense 
for that supremely “ accurate” kind of word and phrase 
which poetry requires. Picturesque journalism is a matter 
of second-bests ; of improvisations and slap-dash effects. Mr. 
Chesterton the journalist will say (I do not know that he 
has used this particular phrase) that as he was walking from 
Wendover there blared across the sky the scarlet and sinister 
trumpets of the dawn. It sounds all right ; it gets an atmo- 
sphere of sorts ; but it does not do in poetry. In the stanza 
I have quoted above there is not much of this looseness, this 
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dangerous fluency ; though there is a suspicion of it about 
“ the last and lingering troubadour” and the “ thrones of all 
the world.” But you get a good deal of it in his poems, 
both in The Wild Knight and in the new volume. A charac- 
teristic example occurs in The House of Christmas : 
Our rest is as far as the fire-drake swings, 

And our peace is put in impossible things, 

Where clashed and thundered unthinkable wings 

Round an incredible star. 
How far this kind of thing is natural to Mr. Chesterton we 
eannot say; some journalists are born, not made, and 
Swinburne, who went in for descriptive pot-shots and 
automatic alliterations wholesale, was not a journalist. But 
the habit of copious prose with its easy vividness, word-play 
and logic-chopping, must surely have harmed Mr. Chesterton 
in this respect. ; 

If, however, it be true that journalism is perilous for 
serious poets, it is certainly not so for comic ones. Light 
verse—whether merely light and fantastic or ferociously 
satirical—does not demand the same qualities. Byron’s 
lack of the highest “ accuracy ” of words which prevented 
his serious poems from equalling those of his major con- 
temporaries did not prevent Don Juan from being the 
greatest comic poem in the language. So also with the 
journalist ; his pursuits quicken his wits, inerease his range 
of allusion, and supply him with a mass of stock phrases, 
dead metaphors, clichés, platitudes, and so on, which are all 
useful to him because he can use them ironically or in 
unaccustomed contexts, and thereby produce his effects. 
Mr. Chesterton’s gifts for satiric and fantastic verse have 
been quite unimpaired by his other activities; his mind, 
perhaps, expresses itself more naturally and truthfully when 
he is not calling on himself to be consistently solemn or at 
least serious ; and his lighter verse is so astonishingly good 
that it is a scandal that he does not write more of it. 

There is quite enough of it in the new volume to make it 
well worth having, even if it did not contain Lepanto and 
the love poems. Certain examples are missing. I remember, 
for instance, an admirable address to Lord Claud Hamilton, 
when that statesman, on the expulsion of the Labour Leaders 
from South Africa, suddenly discovered that General Botha 
was aman. Then there are the Songs of the Simple Life, 
which appeared in the New Witness and then in The Flying 
Inn. Some of them, as The Song of Songs, the explanation of 
the curvature of the English country road, and the charm- 
ingly musical excursion on “the Town of Roundabout, 
which makes the world go round,” are perfect in their kind. 
But even without these there are many good ones. There 
is The Horrible History of Jones, who had a dog who had a 
chain. The I.K.L. had passed the “ Unleashed Cousins 
Act”; so the chain had to be removed. Another Society or 
Official Body then took the dog away under the provisions 
of the Nervous Motorists Act. The empty yard was then 
confiscated by the U.S.U. for being insufficiently guarded ; 
and so it went on until Jones was executed and four Com- 
missions sat on him : 

An author in the Isle of Wight 
Observed with unconcealed delight 

A land of old and just renown, 

Where Freedom slowly broadened down 


From Precedent to Precedent. . . 
And this, I think, was what he meant. 


An admirable address to Mr. Walter Long is included ; and 
Mr. Chesterton has also had the sense, although he has 
broken with his old associations, to reprint the courageous, 
swinging Song of Defeat, which appeared in the Daily News in 
1907, after the Progressive Party had been smothered at the 
L.C.C. election. It appeared the morning after the poll. In 
the circumstances it might safely have been prepared before- 
hand, but if it was written on the night it was a feat., No 
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note is appended to indicate the event it celebrated ; and the 
whole poem will puzzle readers who fail to guess it, or do 
not happen to remember the nature of the 1907 campaign 
and the position of the Duke of Norfolk in the Moderate 
Party. The story about the atheist statesman who im- 
prisoned little printers in Dundee for blasphemy is good, but 
rather Bellocian. But the best thing in the book—a poem 
worth framing and hanging on the walls of the Palace of 
Westminster, instead of the meaningless historical “ frescoes” 
which line the corridors of the House—is Antichrist, or the 
Reunion of Christendom : An Ode. Yt was inspired by a cry 
from the depths of the soul of Mr. F. E. Smith, who, speaking 
on the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, described it as “ a Bill 
which has shocked the conscience of every Christian com- 
munity in Europe.” Mr. Chesterton takes certain Christian 
communities in turn. The first stanza goes : 
Are they clinging to their crosses, 
F. E. Smith, 
Where the Breton boat-fleet tosses, 
Are they, Smith ? 
Do they, fasting, trampling, bleeding, 
Wait the news from this our city ? 
Groaning “ That’s the Second Reading ! ” 
Hissing “ There is still Committee ! ”’ 
If the voice of Cecil falters, 
If McKenna’s point has pith, 
Do they tremble for their altars ? 
Do they, Smith ? 
So also the Russian peasants in the Caucasus— 
Where Establishment means nothing, 
And they never heard of Wales, 
and the Christians in the Balkans where— 
Men don’t think it half so hard if 
Islam burns their kin and kith, 
Since a curate lives in Cardiff 
Saved by Smith. 
There is no room to quote the whole poem here, or even the 
persuasive final stanza with its last soft appeal, “ Chuck it, 
Smith.” But it is certainly the cleverest and most amusing 
political poem of this generation. 

Someone should pay him a large sum to abstain for a 
year or two from writing anything but verse. No reflection 
on his prose is meant. It is always a pleasure to be given 
yet one more definition of ‘‘ the true meaning of democracy,” 
or one more chain of irrefutable syllogisms showing that a 
public-house is neither public nor a house, or that the moon 
is made of green cheese, or (likelier still) that green cheese is 
made of the moon. But his verse is, at best, unique; it 
never gets monotonous ; and it is most depressing that he 
does not write more of it. 

J. C. Squrke. 


THE OFFICIAL STYLE 


_ particular variety of English current in our great 

public departments finds few admirers outside the 

ranks of the Civil Service. Even imside those 
ranks it is not always estimated at its proper worth, as in the 
ease of Anthony Trollope, who might have been expected, in 
his double capacity of civil servant and author, to show some 
intelligent appreciation of his colleagues’ efforts; in The 
Three Clerks he describes it in a way that shows distinct 
and unfair animus. “ Mr. Precis’ peculiar forte,” says he, 
“ was a singular happiness in official phraseology. He knew 
well—none perhaps so well—when to beg leave to lay before 
the Board—and when simply to submit to the Commis- 
sioners.” From the contemptuous tone of the description 
a layman might readily infer that there was no vital difference 
between the two operations ; but the expert knows better. 
Commissioners, considered by themselves, are simply a 
number of gentlemen who occupy a high official position, but 
carry no more weight than is due to their individual character 
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and distinction. When they act as a Board, their separate 
identities are lost ; they become a united body, and acquire 
forthwith all the dignity and momentum of a ponderous 
engine of State. It is the duty of the official stylist to 
notice so momentous a difference, and it’is no mean merit 
in the handling of English to record it in the subtle turning 
of a phrase. 

It cannot be denied, however, that from constant dealings 
with problems of this kind, the official style acquires a certain 
hardness of touch. It rarely stimulates the imagination. 
Its strength is accuracy more than eloquence. Its aim is 
rather to convince than to charm. But in this it adapts 
itself to the genius of the official mind, which instinctively 
desires to order the Universe into the neatness and symmetry 
of a schedule. It inclines by nature to facts which can be 
presented in tabular statements, and summed up in round 
figures or worked out in averages to three places of decimals. 
But upon a compelling occasion it often displays unexpected 
elasticity, and translates remote ideas into its habitual form 
with amazing dexterity and resource. ‘* We have taken or 
destroyed all the Spanish ships on this coast as per margin ” 
would probably be considered the classic in this kind of com- 
position. We can imagine the glow of satisfaction with 
which Captain Walton sat down in his cabin off Cape 
Passaro to cramp the details of his purple hour of victory into 
a grim and arid synopsis. It is asatisfaction common to every 
man who pursues literature. Shakespeare must have felt 
it when he endowed the earthy purposes of Caliban with 
words. Thomas Hardy must feel it when he discusses 
theclogy in terms of rustic Dorset. The same joy animates 
the University professor to manufacture Greek hexameters 
out of patent medicine advertisements, and thrills the 
Ame.ican journalist when he expounds Hegel to the readers 
of the Sunday newspaper in the vigorous idiom of the prize 
ring. It is the pride of the artist in his craftsmanship, 
triumphant over the stubborness of the medium. 

In the majority of cases, tu the official stylist, art must be 
its own reward. His ablest tainutes win nothing but a 
cold approval from a scanty audience. The Blue Book as 
Literature is a possibility undreamed of by the most enter- 
prising of publishers, and countless felicities of diction lie 
buried in the dreary depths of annual reports. All that can 
be expected is that at long intervals a casual explorer may 
be dazzled by the splendour of a jewelled phrase, lurking in 
the departmental debris. A jaded reader in search of 
information concerning compulsory retirement chanccs 
upon the Treasury Minute respecting the Order in Council 
of August 15th, 1890, and feels like Keats on first looking into 
Chapman’s Homer, when he catches the Johnsonian thunder 
of “ This regulation had, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
the great advantage that it relieved the heads of depart- 
ments of the painful and invidious duty of suggesting to a 
meritorious public servant that his powers were beginning 
to fail.” The noble and melancholy cadence of this sentence 
would bring tears to the eyes of a Supervisor of Inland 
Revenue. Another example of eloquence worthily main- 
tained was formerly to be found in the Rules of the Com- 
missioners of National Education in Ireland: “ An in- 
structor of youth should be of sober mind and diligent 
habits, upright and carnest in all his dealings, and imbued 
with a spirit of loyalty to his God, his Sovereign, and his 
Country. This is the kind of man the Commissioners are 
anxious to find, to encourage, and to reward.” Unfortu- 
nately some low fellow of the baser sort, incapable himself of 
harmonious and dignified prose, destroyed its effect by a 
fatal addition : ‘‘ No minister of religion is eligible for this 
office.” Under the fire of hostile criticism provoked by this 
deadly anti-climax, the whole structure crumbled away, and 
has long since vanished from the Book of Rules, leaving 
nothing but a precious memory behind. 
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The official style is by no means altogether confined to the 
printed word. Old Parliamentary hands imperceptibly 
acquire the knack of producing it extempore as Pitt could 
speak “‘ that most unmeaningly evasive of human composi- 
tions, a Queen’s speech, off-hand.” Mr. Gladstone, to cite 
a master of the art, had so much the trick and measure of it 
upon his tongue that he found it difficult to express himself 
otherwise than in its terms. “ Are you the First Lord of the 
Treasury ?” he was once asked at a public examination. 
“I am one of the Commissioners for exercising the office of 
Lord Treasurer, and I believe my name stands first in the 
Commission,” was his answer. This is the perfect official 
style spoken—more cautious, perhaps, than is strictly suited 
to everyday life, but eminently adapted to the House of 
Commons, where it serves alike to baffle criticism and dis- 
courage curiosity. It is the form employed by the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Tape and Sealing Wax Office, 
when he wishes to dissuade the member for Loamshire from 
pressing his enquiries into the shortage of blue pencils at 
the Admiralty. “It is intended to leave the impression 
that the subject is very dry, that it is very difficult, that the 
department has attended to the dreary detail of it, and that 
on the whole it is safer to leave it to the department, and a 
dangerous responsibility to interfere with the department.” 
When it is properly handled few can resist its influence ; 
the inquisitive member sinks back abashed in his seat 
with the vague feeling that he has been prying into topics 
on which the interests of the public demand a discreet and 
massive silence. 

But it is in their daily correspondence that our anonymous 
stylists show to most advantage, since in that alone have 
they constant practice, and are always secure of an audience. 
In its attitude towards the outside public, a Government 
office maintains an impregnable calm as inimitable as the 
sea. The general tone of the official letter never varies ; 
it is never affected by the peculiarities of the clerks who 
write it: they adopt the traditional manner insensibly 
and as it were by nature. It was an Englishman in an 
Irish office who, after asking that letters of administra- 
tion should be taken out to the estate of a client reported 
dead, and receiving an indignant denial of his alleged 
decease from the man himself, issued a formal acknow- 
ledgment of receipt of the last Ictter and requested the 
writer to make an affidavit that he was still alive; while it 
was a Roumanian in Bukharest who found opportunity, 
while revising the electoral register, to send out the following 
notice : “‘ Major A. Fanutza, it is hereby brought to your 
attention that your name has been struck off the list of 
electors for deputies and senators in the First District, and 
will not again be inserted in it. The reason for this is the 
fact that your death occurred some time ago.” It is wonder- 
ful to think of those two men, remote in language, nationality 
and circumstances, separated from each other by the whole 
continent of Europe, and yet brought into intimate relation- 
ship of spirit by the fundamental similarity of the bureau- 
cratic intelligence. 

The official letter is final. Its intense urbanity makes 
any ordinary reply impossible. You cannot bandy repartces 
with a Government department. It is impregnable to a 
frontal assault ; rebuke and sarcasm fall upon it unnoticed ; 
and the most virulent invective can provoke no retort more 
acrid than the frigid courtesy of the Secretary’s response : 
“TI am instructed by the Commissioners of Internal Navi- 
gation to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the —th 
inst., and to express their regret that they have nothing 
to add to their previous communication on the same matter.” 
It is in such exigencies as these that in its detachment from 
worldly passion and rancour the official style approaches 
the sublime. 

F. C. Moore. 
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